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THE STORY OF AN ARMENIAN REFUGEE. 





‘* Many of these Young Men were Killed."’ 


ELIGION performs 
two missions; one is to 
develop the brute na- 
ture of man, the other 
is to remove it. Of the 
first mentioned func- 
tion the atrocities of 

the followers of the Islam faith is suffi- 

ciently convincing. . 

Iam asked how men who profess them- 
selves to be the servants of the merciful 
God can do such deeds? How? Read 
the official prayer of Islam which is re- 
peated daily throughout Turkey by tens 
of thousands. 

“IT seek refuge with Allah from Satan 
the accursed. In the name of Allah the 
Compassionate, the Merciful! O Lord of 
all creatures! O Allah! Destroy the in- 
fidels and polytheists, thine enemies, the 
enemies of the _ religion! O Allah! 
Make their children orphans, and defile 
their abodes! cause their feet to slip; give 
them and their families, their households 
and their women, their children and their 
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relations by marriage, their brothers and 
their friends, their possessions and their 
race, their wealth and their lands, as 
booty to the Moslems, O Lord of all 
creatures!”’ 

The sword is consecrated to the cause 
of Islam. All Christians are regarded as 
infidels. ‘‘Kill the idolaters,” said the 
prophet, ‘“‘wheresoever ye shall find them 
and take them prisoners and besiege 
them, and lay wait for them in every 
convenient place. But if they shall re- 
pent and observe the appointed times of 
prayers, and pay the legal alms, dis- 
miss them freely.” (Koran, Chap. IX, 5.) 
Is it then so very strange that worshippers 
so faithful and obedient can deliberately 
slaughter men, women and children and 
seize their property as spoils of war? 

The Turkish Empire rests on a reli- 
gious foundation. The Turkish army is 
exclusively a Mohammedan army; the 
national festivals are Mohammedan fes- 
tivals; the official calendar is a Moham- 
mcdan calendar, both as to year and 
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month; the laws are based on the Koran 
and Mohammedan tradition, the ex- 
pounders of the law are Mohammedan 
judges and even testimony is a religious 
act of which only true believers are, in 
the nature of the case, capable. It is not 
denied that the testimony of Christians 
is allowed to be given in Turkish courts 
but that does not signify that it is valid 
evidence in the eyes of the court, espe- 
cially when a. Mohammedan is involved. 
Even the different formulz used show 





Mr. Boghos Bolian. Burned to Death for Feeding Refugees. 


this. In the case of a Mohammedan it is, 
“His Lordship, so and so, testified to the 
face of God;’” in the case of a Christian 
it is “Mr. Blank stated.” 

Seldom if ever is a Mohammedan con- 
demned on the testimony of a Christian, 
which fact is so well known that a 
shrewd Obhristian will have his bonds 
witnessed only by Mussulmen. A Chris- 
tian cannot become a citizen, his status 


before the law is that of an alien in re- 
gard to his own rights and of a slave as 
tar as the interests of Mohammedans 
are concerned. 

Besides the religious intolerations of 
the Turks we have to submit to the race 
hatred of the Kurds, a wild, cruel people 
that live in either the mountain villages 
or oscillate with the seasons between the 
low lands and the mountains, a race that 
has degenerated into a lawless set of 
brigands, proud, treacherous and heart- 
less, ready at any time to vent their 
hatred on the Christians who have been 
for generations their serfs, and whose 
progress and increase they cannct tol- 
erate. 

Many of these people are enrolled in 
the Turkish army and are known as 
Hamedieh soldiers. They are heavily 
armed and are at liberty to roam the 
country and commit depredations against 
the defenceless Armenians. 

In our illustration is shown a group 
ecmposed mostly of Hamedieh officers 
and soldiers. The seventh, eighth, ninth 
and tenth figures on the right are Turk- 
ish officers; the thirteenth is the mayor 
of Sarra, a Turk; the priest stands next, 
while extending down the line are his 
servants; the remaining figures being 
Hamediehs. The scene is just outside the 
city of Sarra on the border of Persia and 
Turkey, the people being gathered to cel- 
ebrate (?) the birthday of the _ sultan. 
The photograph was taken at the com- 
niand of the mayor, the artist having ° 
been brought from the city of Van for 
this purpose. Such are the conditions 
urder which my kinsfolk and I have 
lived, a condition that must long since 
have exterminated our people were it not 
for our wonderful love for our race and 
for our religion, a love that unites us 
under all circumstances and in all coun- 
tries. Like the Jews we are a race, not 
a mation, a people bound together by the 
unseverable ties of blood and religion. 

My home in the city of Van, consisting 
of father, mother, two brothers and three 
sisters, was, aside from the almost con- 
stant fear of the common enemy, a happy 
one, our house and land, like many others. 
in that country, were in the family for 
several generations. My father and his 
sons were mechanics and always earned 
enough money to meet their needs. For 
years I attended the school of the Ameri- 











The Madj Kenderchi, or Fountain Street. The photograph was taken a few weeks before the Massacre by com- 
mand of the Mayor, who is seen seated in the left foreground. 
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These Young Men of the Avidisian Family were Massacred. 


can missionaries and did considerable 
work for them, while for a few years 
previous to my exile I was engaged in a 
business, the real nature of which I 
must not make public for fear of being 
identified by the Turkish police, who to 
punish me for writing this article would 
harm my friends at home. 

We lived in fear of our rulers but for 
years comparative peace had prevailed in 
the city. Last winter, however, the grow- 
ing uneasiness was greatly increased by 
reports of murders and robberies in the 
villages. Subsequent developments told 
us only too plainly that we must be pre- 
pared for any trouble. Bahri Pasha, the 
governor of Van had sent to our city his 
intimate friend, an officer of his com- 
pany, for the ostensible purpose of guard- 
ing us but who really devoted his time 
to studying the numerical strength of the 
Armenians and the most expeditious and 
thorough way to exterminate the young 
men. ‘After improving his opportunities 
he left the city early last spring. 

I think it was in October that the ad- 
vance guard of the army of starved, 
ragged and utterly hopeless men, women 


and children from the desolated village, 
came to Van. There were not more than 
two hundred of them but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that were they marched 
through the streets of Christian Europe 
their pitiable condition would appeal so 
strongly to the civilized world that the 
powers would ‘be compelled’ to overthrow 
the Turkish government. 

Our illustration depicts one of those 
heartrending scenes. The photograph 
was taken in the early part of December, 
1895, at the request of several young Ar- 
menians who. desired to present Doctor 
Kimball, an American missionary, with 
an album containing views of the people 
and her work among them. My readers 
can imagine the danger to which the 
photographer was exposed, for if discov- 
ered it meant imprisonment or what is 
more probable, death. At the left of the 
picture Doctor Kimball is seen minister- 
ing to the suffering. This estimable and 
talented young lady during her residence 
in Van professionally attended many: of’ 
the Armenian families and in this way 
was enabled to see their abject misery 
and destitution as well as to realize how 
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Arark Square 








One: of forty-five views of the City of Van, taken by command of the Sultan in order that he could 


estimate the numerical and physical strength of the male Christians 


undeserved and brutal was the treat- 
ment of their oppressors. Of her labors 
during the trying times in June too much 
cannot be said. Honor is deservedly be- 
stowed on the saviour of a single life 
but to her it is no exaggeration to say 
that hundreds if not thousands owe their 
lives. When the unfortunate 4 people 
came to the city for protection and food 
she sent appeal after appeal to the United 
States for financial aid. When her call 
was answered she purchased quantities 
of wool which she gave to the women to 
spin. She bought from them the yarn 


and sold it at’a small profit; the money” 


so received being used to buy more wool 
for the spinners. 
many to weave cloth from’ which she cut 


dresses for the almost naked ;women and, 


girls. But despite her efforts the time 
soon came when she could not sell her 
wares for the very people who », bought 
the yarn were compelled to leave ‘their 
homes and fly to her for protection. 
Larger and larger became the crowds 
as they were added to by wounded, 
wretched humanity, too hungry’ and 
miserable to realize their ‘bereavement, 
their one desire being to be saved from 


She also . éfployed:x 


the cruelties and tortures of their perse- 
cutors. The houses of the Armenian resi- 
dents were filled, the mission schools and 
even the streets and squares were 
crowded day and night with a bundling, 
suffering mob which soon increased to 
such numbers that the Turkish authori- 
ties, aided by the English ¢onsul, tried to 
persuade them to return to their farms, 
assuring them that they ‘would not be 
molestéd. Many accepted the promises 
but thousands were’ not so. easily con- 
vinced ‘and.remained until spring, when 
they ‘Were: ferced out by the police, the 
authorities © ‘fully ‘ realizing that there 
would be,a famine. unless the crops were 


attended#q... But hardly had they reacned’ 
‘their ‘vill@zes when the memorable butch- 


ery*of June 15 began. Ah! well do I 
remetnber that awfulday. Soonafter the 
Pasha-left Van the Turks gathered out- 
side-the city having in the mean time 
sent word to the Hamediehs who arrived 
a few days later. We realized — that 
trouble was brewing and seldom ven- 
tured to our places of business. One 


evening just after dark the stillness was 


disturbed by the discharge of firearms, 
but as the noise ceased it was given but 
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‘* The Armenians massed in a wide thoroughfare called ‘Hoch Poyhots,' or Cross Street. Entrenching themselves in the 
{houses on both sides of the street, they held the enemy at bay.’’ 


little attention, although it caused much 
apprehension at the time. The next day 
a horse belonging to a Turkish soldier 
was found dead -in the street where it 
was allowed to remain for days in order 
that the people might witness the wor. 
of the rebellious Armenians (?). The re- 
port was then circulated that soldiers 
and horses had been repeatedly fired at 
by the Armenians. It is needless to say 
that the charge was false it being a pre- 
conceived plan to give an excuse for the 
charge of rebellion. 

About sunrise on the morning of June 
15 I saw an Armenian baker named 
Nishan, going about his business. Sud- 


denly he was set upon by a number of 
Turkish soldiers -who severely pounded 
him with the backs of their long. knives. 
The poor fellow escaped and sought shel- 
ter in the; house of a friend. The alarm 
was immediately sounded and the Turks 
and: Kurds began their work of death. 
One of their first acts of barbarity was 
the torture of Mr. Boghos Bolian, a man 
of wealth and of the highest character 
whose only crime (?) was sheltering and 
feeding ten refugees during the winter. 
Mr. Bolian was seized and almost cut to 
pieces but before he died the mob poured 
over him a quantity of kerosene oil and 
applied a match, in the mean time having 
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dragged before their victim his wife and 
four young daughters to. witness the hor- 
rible spectacle while they danced around 
the burning Christian and mocked his 
shrieks with laughs and vulgar songs, 
climaxing the inhuman act by first as- 
saulting and then decapitating his wife. 
They left the charred body of the father 
and the headless trunk of the mother to 
the care of the young orphans while 
they destroyed their victim’s house. 
On they went through the street entering 
houses and killing the inmates until not 
a building nor a Christian was left. Then 


them to the station where he was wanted 
to answer some questions. -He was put 
to death immediately on his arrival. 

It would be useless for me to attempt 
to describe the scenes in the city of Van 
during the next ten days. Never did a 
summer sun rise or set on a more beautiful 
land or on scenes of such inhuman 
atrocities. Many of the young men when 
they saw their relatives and friends mur- 
dered without the slightest provocation, 
realized that they could expect no mercy 
from the assassins. About eight hundred 
of them, of whom nearly three hundred 

















‘* Major Williams, the English Consul, raised the English flag ove the American missionary schoois."’ 


away to other neighborhoods to repeat 
the horrors. No Christian was safe. If 
any escaped the rush of the mob _ they 
were sent for by the police to answer 
some trumped up charge. Mr. M. Avid- 
isian, the young man on the right in the 
illustration 4 was one of these victims. 
His brother, seen at the left, and an elder 
brother (both being murdered while es- 
caping t6 Persia) had joined the crowd 
of Armenians that had gathered for self- 
protection but he remained at home to 
provide for the women of his family. 
During the day two policemen called at 
the house and ordered him to accompany 


were armed, gathered together to resist 
the attack. They massed in a wide and 
beautiful thoroughfare’ called Hoch Poy- 
hots, or Cross Street. Entrenching them- 
selves in the houses on both sides of the 
street they held the enemyatbay. While 
thus protected they lost only four of their 
number while more than three hundred 
Turks and Kurds were slains Realizing 
that but little could be gained by their ex- 
posed position, the Turks brought up two 
ov three cannon and opened a murderous 
cross fire, driving the Armenians from the 
houses on the south side of the street and 
compelling them to make a stand on the 
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** The advance guard of the army of starved, ragged, and utterly hopeless men, women, and children frem the cesolated villeges ccrre to Van."’ 
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opposite side; but their number was too 
great to be accommodated within the 
buildings. While in this condition Major 
Williams, the English consul, Gatabet 
Effendi, secretary of the Russian consul 
(the latter official being absent in Russia) 
and the Persian consul addressed the 
Christians, advising them to surrender, 
but the Armenians replied that they had 
done nothing to warrant the butcheries 
and had been compelled to protect themh- 
selves. 

The Turkish soldiers, after gaining pos- 
session of the houses on the south, moved 
their cannon to the hills behind them where 
they had an unobstructed. range of fire, 
and soon routed the Armenians who tried 
to escape to Persia which they could have 
reached in two days had not a mob of 
more than ten thousand soldiers, police- 
men and other cut-throats pursued and 
butchered all but thirty-five who managed 
to elude them. 

Every dwelling, church and_ school- 
house in this three-mile street was 
burned as were hundreds of buildings lo- 
cated in other sections of the city. Dur- 
ing the week thousands of old men, 
women and children sought the Persian, 
English and Russian consuls for protec- 
tien. The United States is not officially 
represented but the missionaries fed the 
multitudes. The Russian consul had at 
least five thousand people under his pro- 
tection, while Major Williams raised the 
English flag over the American mission- 
ary schools, where at least twenty thou- 
sand unfortunates crowded. The self 
sacrificing and heroic workofthe Persian 
consul is deserving of all praise. Within 
his own small house and grounds he tried 
to shelter nearly one thousand refugees. 
I say tried but the people overcrowded 
his quarters and for days stood in the 
yards exposed to the hot sun and rain 
not having room enough to rest their 
weary limbs. To add to their misery 
cholera broke out and helped the Turk in 
his work of extermination. Imagine the 
sanitary conditions. In the face of these 
terrible circumstances the brave consul 
ordered his servants to devote their at- 
tention to the sufferers. As very little 
business was done in the city the resi- 
dents were fortunate to obtain food even 
at an enormous price, in fact so scarce did 
it become that 'the consul was compelled 
to ask aid of the missionaries for his own 


private needs. And this hero was a Mo- 
hammedan., 
The Madj KenderchiorFountain street, 


‘so-called because of the beautiful spring 


flowing through it, was the scene of hot 
skirmishes. The photograph was taken a 
few weeks before the massacre .by com- 
mand of the mayor who is seen. seated ‘in 
the left foreground. ‘The picture. is. typi- 
cal of the life and costumes of the city 
as in. this street are a.number of casinos 
and public houses to which the inhabi- 
tants come to sip their coffee and talk of 
the affairs of. the day. ‘The.igure in the 
right foreground is: a policeman named 
Abdrahman, one of the most bloodthirsty 
leaders of the mobs. I think I hear his 
vcice while at the head of his pack of hu- 
man wolves he cries, “Whosoever believes 
should butcher Christians.” The man 
sitting behind him is an Armenian; most 
of the others are Turkish soldiers. The 
street is now occupied by Turks and of 
course is forbidden ground to Christians. 

To illustrate how complete has been the 
extermination of Christians one has but 
to glance at the photograph of an every- 
day scene in Arark square, a market place 
in Van, and compare it with its present 
desolate condition. Not a house is stand- 
ing, the church and school shown in the 
background have been closed and nearly 
every male Armenian has been murdered 
or exiled. It may be interesting to note 
that this picture was one of forty-five 
views of the city taken by command of 
the sultan in order that he could properly 
estimate the numerical and physical 
strength of the male Christians. 

The horrors that have been committed 
within the great Turkish slaughter pen 
are too shocking to record even in cold 
type. The murderers were no respecters 
of sex or age. Men were bound and piled 
amid brush wood and bughed alive; were 
tossed in the air or hurled. from buildings 
to be. caught.on sword or bayonet point 
and thrown into the burning buildings; 


“women were, if it could be possible, more 


horribly mutilated after the soldiers had 
been turned loose among them. I was 
told that in one instance some of the more 
attractive women were offered their lives 
if they denied their faith. “Why should 
we deny Christ?” they answered, “We 
are no better than our husbands, our 
fathers or our brothers. Kill us too.” A 
request that was soon complied. with. 
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Dr. Kimball distributing Wool to the Women and Gir's 
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A Street Scene in the City of Van. The Persian Consulate in the foreground. Nearly One Thousand People took refuge 
c . in this Building. 


Children. were piled one on another and 
their heads cut off; others were torn limb 
from limb while others had their jaws 
wrenched apart. In fact no form of un- 
merciful death was conceived but was ex- 
ecuted. 

Away in the villages the poor farmers 
had no sooner returned to their work 
when they were pounced upon and the 
men killed. But these assassins now real- 


ize their mistake as there are none but 
women to work the farms. For miles 
around Armenia not a field is planted. 
The women are now living on the grain 
which their families had the year before 
stored in pits, dug on their farms to hide 
it from the plundering Kurds. No seeds 
are sown, consequently there will be no 
crops and this means a terrible famine 
throughout all Armenia. 


























From a Painting by Paul Veronese 


‘* At His command pouring the water forth, to find it not water but the purest wine’’ 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME“ 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


JESUS BEGINS HIS MINISTRY IN JUDHA 


The Deputation from Jerusalem to John—The First Disciples—The Wedding in Cana— 
Capernaum by the Sea. 


forty days 
were also days of temp- 
tation to John.. At trst 
his preaching wakened 
little more than curious 
contempt from the re- 
ligious leaders in Jeru- 
salem. He was one of the priesthood they 
knew, but they thought him deranged 
with Essenic doctrines, and, like many 
another fanatic that these troublous times 
produced, would soon disappear. But his 
work continued and his power widened 
until all Palestine was astir and these 
leaders began to be alarmed, for while 
John was a Levite he was not preaching 
increased Levitical purity—the burden of 
Pharisaical teaching—nor, in fact, did his 
preaching have anything in common with 
any of the existing religious parties. Re- 
pentance and inward purity as a prepara- 
tion for the coming kingdom was 
altogether a novel doctrine, and this, with 
the equally novel rite of baptism was 
gathering a following that threatened to 
destroy the power of the present leaders. 
What does this mean? and what will be 
its outcome? they asked. They must take 





some action immediately, and accordingly 
the Sanhedrim convened and selected a 
trustworthy deputation of priests and Le- 
vites to go down to John and investigate 
ajl this concerning him, get him into their 
tcils if possible, but at any rate report at 
Jerusalem what measures might be neces- 
sary to check his growing power. 

Of the three great religious parties—the 
Pravisees, Sadducees and Hssenes—among 
the Jews at this time, the Pharisees were 
oldest and largest. They had their begin- 
ning about the time of Jonathan, 
160-1438 B.C., and now numbered 
in their “association” about six thou- 
sand members. Their two-fold ob- 
ject was: “To observe in _ strictest 
manner and according to traditional law 
all the ordinances concerning Levitical 
purity and to be extremely punctilious in 
all connected with religious dues.” Tith- 
ing and Levitical purity were the basal 
obligations of their party, in the keeping 
of which they were fanatically exacting. 
They were extreme dogmatists, ritualists, 
and legalists. Their ceremonies were be- 
yond number, a burden impossible to 
earry, a professionalism notoriously with. 


* Christ and His Time was begun in November, 1896. 
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Head of Christ, from a Mosaic tn St. Appolinare Nuovo, Ravenna. 


out corresponding inward—moral and 
spiritual—reality. To them belonged, not 
all, but most of the learned Scribes—the 
ecopyists and interpreters of Scripture— 
and hence the Pharisaic party represented 
the “prevailing system of Traditionalism” 
and directed the greatest current of reli- 
gious thought and ecclesiastical life. 

The Pharisees being extremists soon 
roused a reactionary party within them- 
selves, and hence arose the Sadducees. 
The Sadducees do not stand for a different 
religious sect,—for both parties were 
within the synagogue,—but rather a dif- 
ferent faction of the same sect, the op- 
posite school of thought. They were the 
more moderate, the more rationalistic 


Sixth century 


thinkers, and tendedinto “broad and often 
grossly unorthodox directions.” They 
were less formal, less hypocritical, than 
their opponents, the Pharisees, but they 
were no more moral, being often openly 
lax and unpatriotic, preferring to drift 
with the ruling current. The Pharisee 
was ever an object of contempt, a butt of 
ridicule to the Sadducee—in fact the offi- 
cial Pharisee was generally recognized a 
“plague” long before Christ so wither- 
ingly uncovered them. ‘They torment 
themselves in this world without gaining 
anything by it in the other,” said the jeer- 
ing Sadducee with more of truth than rev- 
erence. The Sadducees were of the upper 
and wealthier classes and, of course, in 
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the minority. The Pharisees, while sepa- 
rated by their vows from the vast middle 
and lower classes—out of which they 
came—stil] by their learning and zeal 
ruled those ignorant masses. But the 
Sadducee did not represent the civil and 
political side of Jewish life wholly, any 
more than Phariseeism stood wholly for 
its religious side. The leaders in the civil 


and religious life were drawn from both 
of these great parties and were found oft- 
times outside of either. 

Or the beginnings of Essenism, we 
know nothing. In Christ’s day they were 
a sect of about four thousand members, 


and warked still another extreme reli- 
gious tendency of the time. They were 
Jews but separatists and outside the Jew- 
isk ecclesiastical body. In their exclusive 
and solitary community they were strictly 
ascetic and guardedly secret in all their 
doctrines. They too. like the Pharisees 
sought purity, but their hedge from the 
unclean was ai absolute withdrawal 
from all that was impure in itself. They 
repudiated marriage and lived as tue 
monks of the Middle Ages lived but with- 
out the revolting corruptions so common 
among the later. 

The preaching of John had little of in- 








From a painting by F. Overbeck 


** Lo! I stand at the door and knock’’ 














terest to the Hssenes since they stood out- 
side of Judaism; and quite as little for the 
Sadducee who never troubled himself 
greatly when a purely religious interest 
was at stake; but to the Pharisee, stick- 
lers for law and tradition, John raised a 
thousand questions of dogma and ritual 
that were of vital interest. 

The embassy seems to have reached 
him the day before Jesus returns to the 
Jordan from His temptation in the wilder- 
ness. This interval which had elapsed 
since John received Heaven’s sign that the 
Messiah was come, had been a time of 
transcendent visions to the prophet and 
of intensest spiritual life. The glorious 
dreams of Isaiah, so long his hopes, are 
now realities. - The King in His beauty 





Head of Christ 
From a painting by Leonardo da Vinci 


is come. He to whom he has been point- 
ing Israel so ardently and confidently is 
at hand. Now he “must decrease” while 
the King “must increase” for his mission 
of preparation is done. No one but “the 
greatest born of women” could possess 
such lofty humility. None other than 
John the Baptist could have met the ques- 
tions of the Jewish deputation with such 
utter self-abnegation and simple honesty. 

Again and again during these months 
John had answered their first question, 
whether he was the Christ, and now again 
he tells them no, but that he is merely the 
Christ’s preparer. 

“Then art thou Elias, who shall come 
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and restore all things in a new Old Testa- 


ment dispensation and by outward 
nower?” they ask. 
“I am not,” answers John, “not the 


Elias you expect for I come with no out- 
ward power. Repent and be pure.” 

“Art thou ‘that Prophet’ then (Deut., 
XVIII: 15.) who shall be in this new Cov- 
enant what Moses was in the old?” 

“No! I am only one crying here repent, 
and prepare, I am only a forerunner.” 

“Who art thou, then, and by what 
authority dost thou teach, if thou art 
neither Christ, nor Blias, not ‘that 
prophet?’ ” 

This was the question most vital to him- 
self, the one over which later, he stumbles 
when he sends to ask Jesus,if he was 
the One that should come. But now with 
the convictions of years, confirmed by 
what he has seen, he becomes a voice not 
to be questioned but to be heard and be 
lieved and he answers this last taunting 
inquiry of the deputation which was at 
the same time a temptation to his humil- 
ity and faith, without hesitancy :— 

“I baptize you with water [prelimi- 
nary], but there is One among you whom 
ye know not; He it is who, coming after 


‘me, is preferred before me; for He was 


before me; He will baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Theit snares are set in vain. The clear 
vision of the prophet, his absolute humil- 
ity and his unwavering convictions carry 
him victoriously through his temptation, 
as the perfect submission of Jesus car- 
ried Him through His fiercer struggle in 
the desert. The deputation departs, and 
the next day (Friday) as if in reward and 
in proof of his great faith and truth Jesus 
appears on the bank again and John 
looking upon Him, exclaims: “Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world!” 


THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 


it is to John, the fourth Evangelist, who 
wrote it from memory years afterward, 
that we are indebted for this priceless 
narrative of the events that now follow in 
the days previous to the imprisonment of 
the Baptist. 

It was Friday, the day after the deputa- 
tion from the Sanhedrim returned to 
Jerusalem, that Jesus reappeared at Beth- 
abara before John. By this time, very 
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naturally, a little band of chosen dis- 
ciples had gathered around the Baptist. 
They were mostly Galileans, simple, ear- 
nest men, among whom were John the 
Evangelist, and Andrew, and perhaps the 
whole six of those who were so soon to 
become the disciples of Jesus, the small 
beginnings of His universal Kingdom. 
The spirit and faith of their leader had 
fallen upon these converts. They 
waited with his anxiety and hope the 
Coming One. They were not present 
that memorable day of the ‘baptism of 
Jesus, but in the interval John had told 
them about it, and now they longed to 
see Him for themselves. And soon they 
should. Even now Jesus was drawing 


near them. As He came along the river 
John saw and recognized Him, involun- 


tarily exclaiming: “Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world!” We do not know what ef- 
fect this strange testimony of John had 
upon his disciples. Whether John him- 
self knew the full and wondrous signifi- 
cance of his words, we can only guess. 
He had learned them from his prophet- 
teacher, Isaiah, but as he looked upon 
the holy face of Jesus he may have been 
carried by a wave of inspiration far be- 
yond the limits of Judaism, and have 
seen in Him the sacrificed Lamb of 
God to the whole sinful world. 

The next day being the Sabbath, the 
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rest day, Jesus remained near Betha- 
Dara. It was about ten o’clock that 
Sabbath morning—the fourth Evangelist 
always reckons by Roman time, which 
is the same as our own—and John the 
Baptist is standing by the water’s edge 
talking with two of his most earnest fol- 
lowers, Andrew and John. They listen 
eagerly as their teacher explains his 


strange exclamation of the day before. 
He is telling them, that He, whom they 
saw yesterday, was none other than the 
long-expected Messiah Himself, 


when 


21 


cere and serious-minded men in the prcs- 
ence of the Perfect Man. One look into 
the open face of Jesus and who of us 
can stay his steps? Jesus hears their 
timid foot-falls behind Him and turning 
asks them as they come up: “What seek 
ye?’—a question that in various forms 
He asks of all who come to Him. 
“What seek ye?” They did not know 
fully. They had not thought of reasons. 
They came because they ‘were drawn. 
But their pure motives, their reverence, 
and their faith is clearly attested for 
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The Ruins of Capernaum 


his words suddenly cease; he forgets his 
listeners, for Jesus again is coming, and, 
all unconscious of any that hear, he once 
more bears witness that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Lamb of God. 

The two young men have not only 
heard John but’now they see Jesus, and, 
as He passes, hardly knowing what 
they do or why they do it, yield to an 
irresistible impulse and follow Him. 
John makes no protest. He sees them 
depart as the natural result of his teach- 
ing, as the only thing. possible for sin- 


they address Him with the most honored 
title that they know: “Rabbi—Master— 
where dwellest Thou?” 

“Come and see,” says the Master, and 
they go with Him to the booth beyond 
the bank or wherever it was that He 
rested over the Sabbath. 

Thus were the first disciples made, 
and thus the great ministry is begun. 
How the imagination loves large and 
holy liberty with these first hours of the 
discipleship! What a day for Master 
and learner was that first Sabbath! We 
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know from one event how rich a day it 
was for Andrew and John, for they hur- 
ried away to find their brothers, to 
bring them to Jesus. Andrew finds his 
brother Simon before John finds James, 
and he tells him ‘with joy and confidence 
that he has come to lead him to the Mes- 
siah. Doubtless Andrew had mentioned 
his brother to Jesus and told Him 
something of Simon’s nature, for, as they 
approach, Jesus, looking through that 
rude, impulsive fisherman, with His un- 
erring eye for character, sees in him 
the strong man of future days and greets 


him: Thou art Simon the son of John— 
hereafter thou shalt win the name 
Cephas which means Peter, the rock.” 
On the following morning, Sunday, 
Jesus and the four leave Bethabara and 
begin their journey back to Galilee. On 
the way two more disciples are added :to 
the little band. The first’ of these was 
Philip, a townsman of Andrew and 
Peter, and, like them, a fisherman. The 
appearance of Jesus and His invitation 
to join them, won, Philip. forever. And 
now this new disciple is moved as An- 
drew and John were; he must find some 
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one to whom he can tell the news, too 
good to keep. His chance soon comes, 
Along the highway ahead of them he 
sees a familiar figure seated under a fig- 
tree. It is Nathanael of Cana—known to 
us later as Bartholomew—a friend of 
Philip’s. Nathanael was reading as he 
rested, or perhaps he was in a half- 
prayerful attitude wondering where 
these promises for Israel’s deliverance 
would be granted. Philip has quickened 
his pace and now, before the others 
come up, stands in front of Nathanael 
with the answer to his very musings 
and prayers. 


“We have found Him of whom Moses 
in the Law, and the Prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph.” 

“The Messiah! Come? But who? the 
Son of Joseph of Nazareth? Philip, can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 

Philip had already learned the way to 
make new disciples. He had an answer 


ready for this question, the best answer 
to every inquiry about Christ—“Come 
and see.” 

Nathanael came and as he saw and 
heard the Master, without further argu- 
ment or evidence, his doubt and preju- 
dice disappears and in free knowledge 
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and perfect faith he confesses: “Rabbi, 


Thou art the Son of God;°Thou art the 


King of Israel.” 

So they journeyed on together, Jesus 
and the first six disciples, till they came 
to Nazareth in the land of Galilee. 


THE WEDDING IN CANA. 


On reaching His home in Nazareth, 
Jesus found an invitation waiting Him 
to attend a wedding that night (Wednes- 
day) in Cana, to which His mother and 
the family had already gone. On hear- 
ing of this, one of the disciples—Na- 
thanael-Bartholomew who. lived in Cana 
—urged his new-found Teacher to accept 
the hospitality of his home while there, 
and extended the invitation to the rest 
of the band. Accordingly they kept on 
through Nazareth, taking the broad road 
that leads away to the Sea of Galilee, 
for another hour’s journey. 

This road, this scenery, every moun- 
tain and plain was familiar to Jesus and 
native to all his followers. They were 
al) Galileans. The first miles of the way 
ran along the high ridge of the hills 
where the rugged landscape unrolled and 


rolled in ever changing scenes beneath 
them with the unwindings of their tor- 


tuous path. Soon a sharp turn in the 
road brought them over the rim of a 
small but beautiful valley, whose gar- 
dens and orchards and grain-fields, like 
garlands at the feet of a May-Queen, 
were poured at the foot of a little city, 
which seemed to have grown tired as 
she climbed the terraced hill beyond, 
aud lying down to rest, fell asleep in the 
dreamful sunshine. 

It is Cana of Galilee. Rather it is a 
picture of Cana, drawn from what we 
know of other Galilean towns, put back 
in its unchanged and ever lovely frame 
of Galilean landscape. Only the name 
and meagre history of Cana remain to 
us. Not a vestige of the ancient town 
can now be found, but in all probability 
it stood here where the village of Kefr 
Kenna now stands, about four miles 
north-east of Nazareth, on the road to 
the Sea of Galilee. 

As soon as Jesus arrived in Cana and 
it became known that friends were with 
Him, they too were asked to the wed- 
ding, which lead to a peculiar and al- 
most shameful embarrassment, relieved 


by Jesus in a miraculous and significant 
way. 

A wedding among the Jews of Pales- 
tine, especially in Galilee, was a joyous 
and important event. .It was little less 
than a holy sacrament; no higher con- 
ception of relationship was possible to 
the Jewish mind. This was the relation 
between Jehova and Israel: He _ the 
Bridegroom; Israel the Bride. Marriage 
was more than an honorable estate. It 
was a sacred duty urged and insisted 
upon by the Jews. And naturally the 
wedding day was the day of all days, 
and of wide, almost of general interest. 
Any one meeting a wedding procession 
must turn and join it joyfully for a dis- 
tance. 

The Jewish bride was always formally 
betrothed—sometime within a year—be- 
fore she was married. To be betrothed 
the maiden must be handed a letter or a 
piece of money by her future husband— 
or ‘by some one commissioned by him— 
the man promising to take her to be his 
wife. This betrothal is in all respects a 
legal marriage, but the two do not live 
together till after a second and more 
formal ceremony. On the day of this 


. second ceremony—the true marriage— 


the festivities begin at twilight. The 
bride, completely veiled, is accompanied 
from her father’s house by friends with 
music, amid showers of flowers and good 
wishes, to the home of the bridegroom. 
He, amid similar demonstrations, comes 
out to meet her, and together all return 
to his home. Now the happy maiden is 
given to him as his wife—he signing a 
contract very like the vows we take— 
and after washing of hands and benedic- 
tion, the great marriage-supper begins. 
All this had been done at the home 
in Cana and the company was reclining 
about the loaded table. The meal was 
proceeding merrily. It was a humble 
home and the guests were few, but the 
hospitality was as lavish and the duty 
of unstinted abundance as sacred here 
as it was in the palaces of Jerusalem. 
The supper had been prepared with all 
care, but the arrival of the six guests 
with Jesus was so unexpected and so 
late that adequate provision could not be 
made for them and before the splendid 
banquet was finished the supply of wine 
began to fail. The supper went on. The 
hum of merriment around the long table 
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grew every moment happier. But now 
the wine was all gone, and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, who was superintend- 
ing the serving, had become anxious and 
alarmed. What was to be done? A 
wedding-feast without wine! It would 
be a lasting shame and disgrace to the 
wedded pair. Only the servants, beside 
her, knew the situation, but something 
must be done and coming up quietly be- 
hind Jesus, Mary whispers to Him, that 
the wine has failed. 

It was a perfectly natural thing for 
her to do. To whom should she go, if 
not to her son? Who would be so likely 
as He to suggest a way out of the diffi- 
culty? He with His friends might be 
able to procure enough for the rest of the 
feast from some house near by, and a 
gift of wine on an occasion like this was 
not only in keeping with good taste, it 
was a right and generous thing to do. 
Mary had no further thought than this. 
It is impossible for us to believe that she 
expected a miracle from her son. He 
had never done anything, as yet, to lead 
her to think of a manifestation of such 
mighty power. All we know of Mary 
and of the quiet home-life of Jesus is 
against such a supposition. The mys- 
teries of His birth were still hidden in 
Mary’s heart, but their meaning, not 
clear at the time, was less than ever un- 
derstood at the end of these thirty 
years. Then, too, the perplexities of the 
hour were not so dire, nor the hazards 
of so vast import as to lead Mary to ask 
for such extreme help, had the impossi- 
ble conception of a miracle entered her 
mind. Her half request, was.the simple, 
natural appeal of an anxious woman to 
a natural, trusted and loved son. Noth- 
ing more. 

But the time had come when Jesus 
must begin to teach Mary the slow and 
painful lesson of His Divine Sonship, 
and of His MHeaven-ordained mission. 
He replies: ‘“Woman’—not - “Mother,” 
for Jesus now speaks as the Son of Gou, 
the Messiah, not as the son of Mary, the 
carpenter—“Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?” There is nothing harsh nor 


disrespectful in this address. He could 
not have chosen a more lovingly tender, 
more lofty word than Gunai. Trans- 
lated “Lady” and invested with all the 
grace and tenderness of Jesus, it might 
sound to us, more nearly as it fell upon 
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“What have I to do with thee,” 
Mary. had 
done nothing to call for such restraint. 
This reply was simply the first attempt 
of Jesus to teach Mary that her meek 
and obedient son, was not her Son, but 
the Son of God; that His work had no 


Mary. 
had no sting of rebuke in it. 


connection with earthly relationships. 
however near, but was from and for His 
Father in Heaven; and that she must 
new address Him, not as Son but as 
Messiah. It was the first sharp thrust of 
that sword which Simeon prophesied 
should pierce her heart—the sword sev- 
ering her human love, her mother’s 
rights in this Son, whom she had never 
understeod, whom unaided, she could 
not, but whom she must realize, to be 
Divine. 

His words as usual filled her with 
wonder and awe, but something new in 
His manner now told her that He under- 
stood, and gave her implicit confidence 
in His help. ‘‘Whatsoever He sayeth 
unto you, do it,” she said, turning to the 
servants. And they obeyed, filling to the 
brim with fresh water, six large stone 
jars from which the guests had drawn 
to bathe, and then, at His further com- 
mand, pouring the water forth to find it 
not water, but the purest, sweetest wine 
that had been tasted at the feast. 

The first of Jesus’ miracles! and like 
all His mighty works it was addressed to 
a believing and sympathetic few; done 
without pomp or blaze, or self-assertion, 
or show of arbitrary power; but calmly, 
unobtrusively and unselfishly done, and 
with the highest moral purpose. 

It is a miracle and all attempts to ex- 
plain how Jesus did it, would be as weak 
and foolish as have been the repeated at- 
tempts to show how He did not do it. 
But let us remember that “physical in- 
comprehensibility is not identical with 
absolute impossibility,” else we would 
have to deny all life; and further, let 
us remember that this miracle is but the 
work of One who was in Himself the 
miracle of miracles. If we can believe 
Jesus lived, we can have no hesitancy in 
believing He wrought these wondrous 
works, for His perfect life has ever been, 
and is, and ever will be, the wonder, the 
hope and the life of men. 

But this miracle was also a “sign.” It 
was the sign of His approval of our 
natural, happy, human life; the sign of 
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His great power, His glorious mission, 
and His divine personality. And His 
disciples seeing it, believed on Him. 


CAPERNAUM BY THE SEA 


Jesus blessed with His presence and 
power the innocent joys of the Cana 
wedding, showing at the commencement 
that His ministry was not to be one of 
rigorous asceticism; that He had come 
not to imprison and limit life, but to give 
life and to give it more abundantly, 


‘' The leprous shores of the Dead)Sea’’ 


purifying, beautifying and enriching it. 
And His next significant step was in 
further proof of this. With his mother, 
brother and disciples vesus returned to 
Nazareth after the wedding and from 
there moved down to Capernaum, to 
make that city from henceforth His 
heme and the centre of his work. 

The leprous shores of the Dead Sea, 
the desolate wastes of the wilderness of 
Judea, the stony fords of the Jordan, 
blent well with the dread and doom of 
the fierce reformatory preaching of 
John; but for the good news of the gos- 
pel, for the message that would help 


men to be good and glad and hopeful, 
Jesus must go where men needed help, 
and so He chose for His preaching this 
busiest of cities, by this loveliest of 
waters, in this most fertile and populous 
of the plains of Palestine. 

Capernaum was a recent city—cities 
came up in the night there as they do in 
our own west to-day—but it had eclipsed 
in importance all other cities in Galilee. 
It was on the border between the terri- 
tories of the brothers Philip and an- 
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tipas and had a garrison and custom 
house, but beside this it was the centre 
of the trade of this industrious region 
about the Sea of Galilee. It stood well 
up along the north-western shore about 
two miles from where the Jordan makes 
into the sea, and on the northern edge of 
the plain Gennesaret. 

Every feature of this environment 
blended to make a landscape that was 
almost a Paradise. The escarpment of 
distant hills in the eastward, whose 
ragged rim was the play-ground of morn- 
irg sunbeams; the blue and _ limpid 
waters of the sea, flecked with a thou- 
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sand sails; the beach embayed and edged 
with pearl and banked with oleander 
bloom; the green and teeming plain 
against the gentle slopes of the western 
hills; the warm sweet air; the hum of 
busy life; might well have caused the 
Rabbis to declare that of the. ten seas 
placed by God in Canaan, He chose the 
Sea of Galilee only for Himself; and 
with equal truth have led Josephus to 
call Gennesaret “the Crown of Pales- 
tine.” 

Capernaum was set in the midst of 
this enchanting loveliness. There was 
nothing wild, nor grand nor gloomy in 
all the landscape. The hills across the 
sea were bare and torrent-scored, but 
they were softened by the blue distance; 
the sea, lying at the bottom of this basin, 
six hundred feet below the Mediterra- 
nean, would burst into sudden and fierce 
fury, but would as quickly calm and 
smile again; the heat at mid-summer 
was withering and often fever-plagued, 
but springs of sweet water irrigated the 
ever-blooming plain, and during most of 
the year an even and almost tropical 
temperature prevailed; the blight of frost 
was rarely felt and every month came 
laden with fruit or nut or grain of her 


own. The kingfisher and pelican lived 
with the fisherman on the rich life of 
the sea; and through the deep palm- 


groves the soft, plaintive call of the 
turtle-dove could ever be heard. And 
mingling with all this, there rose the 


wide murmur of busy life. Four thou- 
sand boats, of myriad shapes and sizes, 
plied the sea; four great caravan routs 
lead away in as many diverging direc- 
tions; no less than nine cities stood along 
oc near the seashore! and villages, we 
know not how many, and not one of 
which, says Josephus, had less than fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants, 

Such was the land into which Jesus 
came to preach. Here at Capernaum, 
with Peter, He made His home and here 
did many of His mighty. works. How 
thanged is-the scene to-day! Desolation 
shadows with her dark wings the once 
smiling land. The shell-strewn shores 
are dark and deserted, save for two stag- 
gering little villages, decrepit, degener- 
ate and filthy. Not a single sail now 
dots the blue and still beautiful sea. Si- 
lence, solemnity and a _ sacred pathos 
broods over the lonely waters. And 
thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven! The jackal and hyena make 
thee their foul lair, and Tell Hum, the 
heap of ruins, most dismal monument, 
marks where thou liest low. For “thou,” 
saidst thy rejected Saviour, “thou shalt 
go down to Hades.” 

On this first visit to Capernaum Jesus 
stayed but a few days—only long enough 
to make arrangement for His mother 
and Himself and then left for Jerusa- 
lem, for the Jews’ Passover was at hand 
and He must keep the feast in the Holy 
City. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CENTURY. 


BY DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


N a summer night in 1895, I was 
@ in Philadelphia riding home, 
after delivering a lecture on 
George Washington to the members of 
the summer school. Some of my hearers 
were in the car with me, and one of them 
asked permission to talk with me about 
the lecture. Of course, I was glad of her 
interest and I was weil pleased when 
she testified to its realism, and to a cer- 
tain vitality in my little anecdotes, by 


asking me if I had been personally ac- 


quainted with General Washington. 
Naturally, I was pleased, but I observed 
that my son, who was with me, was 
convulsed with suppressed laughter. 
Washington had died ninety-five years 
before, so that her question showed that 
she supposed me to be one hundred and 
fifteen years old if I attained early man- 
hood before I made his acquaintance. 

I had to confess that I did not know 
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him personally, for indeed I am so far 
imbued with his spirit that I cannot tell 
a lie while addressing those who will 
read these words. 

But any one of my age in America has 
known personally people who had an 
active part in the Revolution and has 
seen many physical memorials of tune 
Revolution which have not been pre- 
served till to-day. When I was a boy, 
for instance, the square redoubt which 
General Gage’s troops threw up on Bos- 
ton Common, was in a better condition 
for its purpose than it was the day after 
it was built. For it was well sodded by 
the grass of more than fifty years which 
had grown on it. In winter we dragged 
our sleds up through what would be 
called, I suppose, a sally port, and we 
coasted down through the same as far 
as Charles St. Mall, which was then 


new. Some “capability man” or incapa- — 


ble improver has since smoothed off the 
breastworks because when it rained, 
water stood behind them. 

When, by the direction of the formi- 
dable batteries on Dorchester Heights, 
Washington drove the English out from 
the town, General Howe took his whole 
army to Halifax. With the army went a 
very considerable number of the Tories 
of Boston and Massachusetts. Wash- 
ington had no objection to permitting 
any Tories who wished to go into the 
besieged city and help General Howe 
eat the salt pork and salt beef which he 
had provided for the besieged. I have 
never seen in print alittle scrap which 
was traditional when I was a boy, 


“And what have you got for all your 
designing 

But a town without dinner to sit down 
and dine in?’ 


A good many such scraps still lingered 
among people as old as I am, whose an- 
cestry spent the months of siege inside. 
I have myself seen a lady who was at 
Faneuil Hall, as a girl of fifteen, when 
Burgoyne’s play, “The Blockade of Bos- 
ton,” which was being acted by English 
officers, was broken up by the news of a 
sudden attack which Putnam had made 
upon their barracks in Charlestown. 
The girls had to go home that night with- 
out their escorts. The gay officers were 
ordered to their posts. 


The Tory wits of the town for years 
before had had their share in making 
ballads, as our wits had done. 


“That patriot Jimmy Otis, 
That bully in disguise, 

That well-known tyke of Yorkshire, 
That magazine. of lies,— 

And he will mount the rostrum, 
And loudly he will bray, 

‘Rebel, rebel, rebel, rebel, 
Rebel, America! ” 


This is one of such verses. It is to the 
air of the Grenadiers’ Song, which is 
still a favorite in English mess-roomes. 
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I crossed the ocean in 1859 with some 
English army officers, who. sang to us 
the modern version, which brought’ in 
the name of Lord Raglan and the battles 
of Inkermann and the Alma. I was able 
to give them the verses of 1775, then 
nearly eighty years old and unknown to 
them before. 


“Come, come, fill up your glasses, and 
drink a health to those 

Who carry caps and pouches, and wear 
their loopéd clothes. 

For be you Whig or Tory or any mortal 
thing 

Be sure that you give glory to George our 
gracious king. 
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For if you prove rebellious, we'll thunder 
in your ears 

Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for the Brit- 
ish Grenadiers!’ 


I may say in passing that the ballad 
now so well known, of “Father and I 
went down to Camp,” which belongs to 
nearly the same time, was written on the 
other side of the line. 

Among the refugee merchants, who 
put all their available stores on board 
their own vessels to go to Halifax under 
the escort of General Howe, was my own 
grandmother’s grandfather, a _ timid 
merchant at the North End, and, as 1 
believe, a highly respectable person. I 
am a little apt to think that he signed 
all the petitions and remonstrances 
which were offered him by the leaders 
on either side. He seems to have had a 
catholic indifference of opinion, but he 
was so quiet a person that he had not 
removed the family out of town during 
the siege. Unfortunately for all con- 
cerned except Washington and his army, 
the fleet in the Bay experienced very 
reugh weather, before Howe and his 
admirals were ready to make the voyage 
to Halifax. My _ great-great-grand- 
father’s wife was so seasick that she de- 
clared she could not survive the voyage; 
and fortunately for me and mine the 
sloop on which they were all engaged 
ran into the harbor of Newburyport. To 
this fortunate mal de mer of my great- 
great-grandmother do I owe it that, so 
far as she is concerned, I am an Ameri- 
can citizen,—or, indeed, I might say, that 
I am anybody anywhere. I have told in 
another place the story of the mutton 
broth which she received in the siege. 
At the time, the present of the shoulder 
of mutton from which it was made was 
ascribed, I believe, to miracle. In the 
last dozen years we have learned that it 
came from Major Moncrief as a present 
to Doctor Eliot, and Doctor Dliot left it, 
before light, at the back door of the 
house in which the invalid -was lying. 
This is, I believe, the Doctor Eliot of 
whom ‘it is said: that, in his broad catho- 
licity, one Sunday when he was engaged 
in praying for all sorts and conditions of 
men, for the sick, the prisoners, the sail- 
ors, the strangers within our gates, and 
so on, he concluded this petition, by the 
generous wish, “Last of all, O Lord, for 
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the poor old Devil himself; that his suf- 
ferings may be somewhat mitigated.” I 
cannot, of course, vouch for the absolute 
truth of the anecdote; I do know that it 
reflects very well the large generosity of 
the man. 

I have often seen Major Melville pass 
our house, the same who has been im- 
mortalized by Doctor Holmes in the bal- 
lad of “The Last Leaf.” He wrote this 
at about the time when I used to see the 
old gentleman, in his cocked hat, _ his 
blue coat, and his buff breeches, pass up 
or down School Street, by the house 
where ‘we then lived. He was called, 
truly or not, one of the survivors of the 
Tea Party. With regard to those sur- 
vivors, there is an interesting fact to be 
borne in mind, which is, indeed, an il- 
lustration of the credit to be given to 
many historical traditions. The proper 
Tea Party, that is to say, the body of 
men who combined and went together to 
Griffin’s Wharf to throw the tea into the 
sea, : organized itself in a Masonic lodge, or 
in Masonic lodges, and the members:took 
an oath that they would never reveal the 
events of that night. To this oath they 
all ‘held themselves bound till the last 
one of. them died.. The enterprise re- 
quired that the North End section should 
pass the Old South Meeting-House, 
where a meeting was going forward, 
adjourned from Faneuil Hall, to consider 
the whole business of the tea. ‘This 
meeting was not strictly a Boston town- 
meeting, although the Boston town-meet- 
ing was merged in it; but there were 
citizens from all the neighboring towns 
present. At the moment when the dis- 
guised Mohawks cameto the meeting- 
house, Sam Adams, who was presiding, 
said, “This meeting can do nothing more 
to save the country,” and adjourned it. 
All the three or four thousand people 
who were present then followed ‘the 
Mohawks” .to the wharf. By this jtime, 
undoubtedly, all Boston. knew what was 
going on, and as the sun went down and 
as the moon came out on the scene, it 
may. be fairly guessed that nineteen- 
twentieths of the adult male population 
of Boston was on the slope of Fort: Hill 
or ‘on the shore, rendering such assist- 
ance as they could in the enterprise in 
hand. But one tradition and another tell 
how, when new men attempted to board 
the ships, they were prevented by: sen- 
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tries established by the original conspira- 
tors. These conspirators were men who 
understood all about unloading ships; it 
was the business of many of them in 
daily life; and the cargoes were with- 
drawn with haste and the three hundred 
and seventy-three chests of tea were 
emptied into the sea. Then everybody 
went home. The tea, in enormous 
masses, drifted up and down the harbor 
on the surface of the water for days; a 
good deal of it was left on South Boston 
Point. From these sources and from the 
boots of the men who were at work, 
come the specimens of the tea which are 
shown in almost all the museums of New 
England to this day. 

It will be observed, then, that almost 
every adult citizen of Boston was en- 
gaged, more or less directly, in throwing 
the tea overboard. A small number of 
these persons, perhaps a hundred more 
or less, had sworn never to mention that 
fact. So far as anybody knows, they 
never did mention it. Of which this cu- 
rious consequence has come into history, 
that if, within the last seventy-five 
years, any old gentleman has said that 
he was of the Boston Tea-Party, it is 
perfectly sure that he was not one of the 


party of men who really did throw the 


tea into the harbor. If, on the other 
hand, any nice old gentleman, asked by 
his grandchildren if he were of the Tea 
Party, smiled and put off the subject and 
began talking about General Washing- 
ton or General Gage, it is well-nigh cer- 
tain that he was one of that confed- 
eration. In other words, the men who 
said they threw the tea overboard did 
not, and the men who did not say they 
did, were the parties most engaged. 

As for personal intimacy with the reo- 
ple who fought in the war, I can say but 
little. A little boy of five did not dare 
run up to Major Melville and ask him 
to tell stories of the Revolution. My own 
‘grandfather, who lived through it in his 
‘manhood, had again and again offered 
prayers as a chaplain at the head of 
‘regiments of the Connecticut militia, but 
was never in the field. I have, however, 
his pathetic journal] of his sad visit to 
‘the camp after the arrest and execution 
of his patriot brother, Nathan Hale. 

The first winter after I was licensed to 
\preach I spent in Northampton in Mas- 
sachusetts. In front of me always was 


a charming old man, who must have 
then ‘been eighty years old,—Colonel 
Bben Clapp. So soon as I made his ac- 
quaintance, I found out, to my delight, 
that he had been “out agin Burgyne.” 
This is the way in which they put it in 
the western counties of Massachusetts. 
It is worth while to say to ladies who 
wish to join the “Daughters of the Revo- 
lution,” that, if they had any grand- 
fathers in western Massachusetts, it is 
absolutely certain that they were sol- 
diers. For they had to go, whether 
they wanted to or not. In the case of 
Eben Clapp, he was a boy of fifteen 
when, in 1777, Burgoyne came near to 
Albany, and so to the Connecticut. ‘The 
draft laws of the new state of Massa- 
chusetts were as stern as are those of 
France to-day, and at the last every man 
between sixteen and forty-five in the 
Connecticut valley was in the field. 
That summer, the women and children 
harvested the corn. At the last, Wash- 
ington sent down from Saratoga that he 
must have more men, and the ‘‘exempts” 
were ordered into the service. Among 
the exempts was BHben Clapp’s grand- 
father. The boy begged that he might 
take his grandfather’s place and musket, 
and was permitted; and at the age of fif- 
teen he marched with the company of 
“exempts” from Northampton and the 
neighborhood. 

But I cannot tell many of his stories 
of battle. For they marched only up to 
Number Six, as Charlestown in New 
Hampshire was then called, and there 
they heard the great news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender. So they marched back again 
to Northampton. And my interviews 
with Colonel Eben Clapp, describing this 
first adventure of his in the field, com- 
prise the only accounts of battle in the 
Revolution which I have ever heard per- 
sonally from any eye-witness. 

I have, however, with these eyes, seen 
the banners which Stark sent down 
from Bennington, as his tribute of grati- 
tude to the Massachusetts militia. Alas 
for the sentiment of such things! Mr. 
Kuhn, then the messenger, as he was 
called, of the legislature,—holding the 
same duties as those now discharged by 
the sergeant-at-arms,—found that the 
banners were dirty and moth-eaten, and 
put them into the dust-barrel one fine 
day; so that they have ceased to exist for 











mortal eyes for the last sixty years. 
People of the same make-up wanted last 
year to do the same thing with the State 
House itself, ‘but have fortunately been 
foiled. 

The excellent story of the Boston 
schoolboys who waited upon the Eng- 
lish general is well known to most chil- 
dren in the northern states. I had that 
story told me by one of the survivors of 
the committee appointed by the Boston 
Latin School to attend to this affair. 
His name was Jonathan D. Robins, and 
in the year 1846 he was still living, with 
a perfectly fresh memory of this transac- 
tion, which had taken place not long be- 
fore the battle of Lexington. The Latin 
School then stood where Parker’s hotel 
is now, on the south side of that School 
Street to which the school gave its 
name. The spot is directly opposite 
where Franklin’s statue now stands. 
This is just where it should be, for 
Franklin was a schoolboy in the same 
school, when the schoolhouse occupied 
the precise site where the statue now 
is. The boys, before and after school, 
were in the habit of coasting from the 
hill, then higher than it is now, which 
rises above the Congregational House 
behind the great pile of the new Tremont 
Buildings. They coasted down what we 
call Beacon Street across Tremont 
Street, and coasted down School Street 
to Washington Street. Genera] Haldi- 
mand, a brigadier in the English army, 
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occupied the house where Houghton and 
Dutton’s great stores are now, which 
was then a substantial residence, with 
trees separating it from Beacon Street. 
Haldimand’s servant did not like this 
coasting business, and he scattered ashes 
on the coast so as to make it easier for 
his master and the officers to come in 
and out at the Beacon Street door. 
Finding that their remonstrances failed, 
the Latin School boys appointed a com- 
mittee of their first class to wait upon 
Haldimand. Haldimand received them 
courteously, and the boys told him that 
coasting was one of their inalienable 
rights. Haldimand did not wish to 
make more trouble in a town which was 
as ripe for rebellion as Boston, so he sent 


for the servant and gave him a good’ 


scolding and ‘bade him take care, every 
cold night, to repair the coast by pcour- 
ing water upon it, which should freeze 
so that it should be kept in good condi- 
tion for the boys. 

With the vagueness of another genera- 
tion, the scene of this exploit has been 
transferred toBostonCommon. No Boston 
bey then thoughtany more of going out to 
coast on the Common than he would now 
think of going down to coast on Deer 
Island. The painters have represented 
the visit also as made at the Province 
House; but in point of fact the visit, as 
Mr. Robins told me himself, was made 
on Haldimand at his own quarters. 


(Continuation of Dr. Hale’s Reminiscences in the May number.) 


WHY? 


Why do the heavens come down and lie 
Upon the river’s quivering breast? 
Because some weary one whose eyes 
Have grown too tired to search the skies 
May, looking down, find peace and rest. 


Why does that light, all heavenly, 
Dwell in some gentle eyes we love? 
Because we, worn with strife and fret, 
Might, were it otherwise, forget 

To turn our own tired eyes above. 





Kate Whiting Patch. 














THE MADNESS OF SUR BIRBEL SAHAD 


BY HELEN F. HUNTINGTON 


T was a stiflingly hot, dull, dust 
| choked afternoon of the dryest In- 
dian season; the natives entreated 
their apathetic, negligent gods for 
sbowers of rain to cool the parched, 
thirsty earth and heal their physical 
disorders, while Europeans made use 
of the means God has created to 
avert the attendant evils of abnormal 
temperatures. 

Gerald Chalmers, clad in the thinnest 
of white shakti suits, puttered about the 
Croaker’s Club room in the suburbs of 
Allahabad, stirring up a heap of very old 
newspapers that held the heat like thin 
sheets of metal. He worked very leis- 


urely, as he had accustomed himself to 
do everything during his long period of 


acclimation; twenty-eight years of In- 
dian life had dulled his normal activities 
into a semblance of Oriental torpor, 
which in the native is but an adroit cover 
for inherent astuteness, and in foreigners 
the result of prolonged Zodiac influences. 

“By the favor of Krishna, you are an 
uncommon lucky dog!’ observed a man 
of Chalmers’s race and late occupation; 
Archibald Tophaven by name, by his 
own merit and Her Majesty’s favor 
lieutenant-general of the Native Army 
Corps of Punjaub Sebundies. He was 
fretting himself unduly over the news 
of a dreary appointment on the frontier 
above Kohet Pass, in the face of the 
mischievous Jowakis. 

“Oh! I’ve had my day of it with those 
Afridi,” Chalmers answered smoothly, 
selecting a ragged sheet of newspaper 
from the dusty heap before him; “I say 
better take the thick of it in one heavy 
dose if you can, and be thankful at that; 
a man is not apt to be stationed in the 
Punjaub for life.” 


“And such beastly weather for action! 
When a man’s put in Indian service, his 
life is not worth an hour’s purchase.” 

“Be grateful that you are sent to the 
Hills, where you'll get the Malabar mon- 
soon sooner or later; better freeze in the 
Himalayas than swelter in feverish Ben- 
gal.” 

Tophaven growled disagreeably. 

“Come over and growl at my kahn if 
you like,” Chalmers suggested, thrusting 
a roll of. papers into his pocket, and re- 
rummaging the pile with cautious touch. 
“You had better spend your little inter- 
val of grace with us. I'll have Dido ask 
Miss Cameron over, if you please.” 

“You are very good,” Tophaven grum- 
bled with the air of a much-injured man; 
“IT. am not sure that Miss Cameron cares. 
particularly to see me. Have you any- 
one with you?” 

“No one. You can have it all your own 
way. Or yes, I have a guest, if I may 
call him such—a native of Sadhu with 
untenable Oriental ideas but really won- 
derful abilities—I’d like to have some of 
you Oxford men meet him on his own 
ground. I can’t even go it half way, you 
really ought to know him, Tophaven.” 

“Some infernal fanatic priest!” 

“Not at all. A native student of the 
Calcutta University, now doing an Hng- 
lish version of the Adis. I fell into his 
company coming down from Patma, 
where he’d stopped to recover some San- 
scrit documents in possession of a na- 
tive priest, and for the pure pleasure of 
his presence decoyed him into my quar- 
ters by setting before him the advan- 
tages of my library and other working 
equipments which I have accumulated 
for twenty years and over. He preferred 
to take up his study in the bungalow be- 
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low the green-house, where he can work 
undisturbed and come and go as _ he 
pleases; but 4ve..see a good deal of him 
naturally “And, ‘barring the Sadhuism, 
he’s a man after my own heart. Shall I 
expect you?” 

“Thank you, no. I’ve had some experi- 
ence with the native Bengali gentlemen,” 
Tophaven answered ungraciously, “and 
may Providence deliver me from more.” 

“Oh yes, the little affair with Rusni 
Baloo. I don’t blame you for keeping 
clear of Benares when out of Her Maj- 
esty’s service. My guest is of a different 
grain, however; he’s altogether the man 
you would like to meet in or out of the 
queen’s drawing-room.” 

“And Miss ‘Chalmers?’ 
asked, lighting his caireene. 
she?” 

“Ah, Dido?” Chalmers repeated, smil- 
ing indulgently. “You saw a good deal 
of her at one time, didn’t you? She is 
always the same seductive, bewildering 
enigma. I believe at present she finds 
the Sadhu an inexhaustible diversion— 
or pleasure, I think she said. She has a 
natural bent for philosophy, you know. 
Fancy Dido discussing philosophy with 
a priest, Tophaven.” 

“IT think T’ll run over before I start for 
the Hills—that is if agreeable to Miss 
Chalmers—perhaps to-morrow.” 

“She expects some people over in the 
evening, I believe—a dozen or so—you 
are always welcome, you know.” 

Chalmers was known by name and Lis- 
tory to the English service from Nepaul 
to Hyderabad. By virtue of repeated 
gallant services, represented by his 
Afghan medals and Bronze Star, he was 
permitted to order his own existence in 
later years, maintaining at the same 
time a certain perfunctory oversight of 
Her Majesty’s interests in and about 
Allahabad. He was a man of unruffled, 
uninteresting exterior, a product indige- 
nous to English soil, roughened by hard 
usage, and overseasonea by India’s 
scorching furnace of powder and cli- 
mate; only, the milk of human kindness, 
which outlasts every other quality of 
heredity to the last breath of life, was 
not diminished. 

In the far-off, palmy days of youth, 
when Gerald Chalmers, bristling with 
the crisp freshness of western civiliza- 
ticn, was captain of a stirring company 


Tophaven 
“How is 


of redcoats, he had married in.a fit of 
romantic love Llorene Paruma, of the 
court of His Highness, the Maharaja of 
Nepaul. Llorene Paruma was a hign 
caste Hindu woman of advanced ideas, 
superbly, Orientally beautiful. Why she 
had married Chalmers could not very 
well be explained in his later-day pres- 
ence, when life had lost its romantic 
flavor, leaving him on the dead level of 
ordinary men; but it must be said that 
she had loved him deeply and for two 
years was supremely, illogically happy 
in the light of his adoration. At the end 
of that speck of time she sickened with 
the autumnal fever and died, as her re- 
ligion had taught her to die, without a 
murmur of fear or complaining. 

Chalmers went to the Hills immedi- 
ately after her death, leaving his year- 
old daughter in care of her kinsfolk, and 
for a very long time pursued death by 
honorable means. But fate grappled 
dexterously with external causes and at 
length brought him back to renew life’s 
struggles, with all the glorious enthusi- 
asm of youth worn thread-bare. 

He found his daughter a little princess 
ot state,—a defiant, brilliant little crea- 
ture at whose word the court of His Ex- 
cellency the Maharaja, gave ear and 
trembled. She had the glorious, shining 
flower-like, black eyes of her race, cir- 
cled with healthy, brown shadows, long, 
finely-pencilled eyebrows, and sweeping, 
jet ‘black lashes, and delicately pale- 
brown skin with a brilliant undertone of 
color. The blackness of her dusky, lus- 
trous hair was deepened by the small 
crude-gold coins interwoven throughout 
its rebellious waves. 

Chalmers had forgotten her name, 
which was sufficiently heathen to ‘be 
meaningless to him, therefore he pre- 
ferred to call her Dido, that being her 
most acceptable English version. She 
spoke the English language with charac- 
teristic purity—far more correctly than 
Chalmers, whose barrack vernacular 
overran its local bounds under the faint- 
est pressure of excitement, seriously pol- 
luting his native tongue. In the course 
of daily conversation with Dido he al- 
lowed corrections and reproofs that 
brought him to a realization of his re- 
sponsibilities; he fell into the habit of 
consulting her on points of mutual inter- 
est, and ultimately grew to care for her 
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in quietness of spirit such as he had not 
known since the very distant days of his 
early manhood in old England; but 
when, after a year or two of happy 
‘idling in her presence, he was summoned 
by the course of government events to 
Allahabad, the old soldier instincts re- 
awakened a desire to stir himself more 
extensively than Dido’s people approved 
of. Being a man of considerable wealth 
he put up a domicile after his own heart, 
half English, half Indian, where in due 
time he established Dido and her exten- 
sive retinue. By that time she was of an 
age and inclination to take imperial su- 
pervision of household affairs, and, 
though her original ideas of domestic 
economy made expensive practice at 
first, her rule gradually developed into 
a serene, large-hearted suzerainship 
under which Chalmers was raised to the 
level of a local god, and in the delights of 
household worship allowed himself to 
forget past disturbances until his vague 
ambitions wore themselves shadowless, 
and nothing remained but love for Dido; 
and through that, a radiation of good- 
will toward all mankind. When a man 
centres all his thoughts on one thing, 
that thing takes despotic possession of 
him. 

While Chalmers wasted breath over 
Tophaven and mutilated English litera- 
ture, Dido held court among her subjects 
concerning a weighty sin of omission and 
finally selected for immediate service her 
favorite servant, Sur Birbel Sahad, 
whose providence she was, by reason of 
having delivered him years before from 
the violence of his enemies of the 
Maharaja’s household. Therefore sur 
Birbel was her devoted slave ever after; 
he called her his “Flower of Paradise,” 
and lived and breathed only by her 
favor, while she laughed at him or 
scolded him with Oriental fervor tem- 
pered with a slight insouciance inherited 
by her mild infusion of English blood. 

“Sur Birbel,” she said, throwing a 
filmy veil over her dusky head, prepara- 
tory to making a trip to the bungalow in 
the garden, ‘“‘my heart is heavy because 
you have allowed me to be ill thought of 
by our guest, the Sadhu.” 

“By. the grace of Siva, no!” he expost- 
ulated, dragging the door open in. the 
face of the hot, whirling blast. ‘There 
‘lives not.a knave so base-born but that 


he would strangle thine enemy rather 
than think evil of thee.” 

“Oh!” Dido answered, smiling. behind 
her veil, “I know that you are too stupid 
to give me good advice, but withal you 
are very fair-minded toward me: but 
I am a hostess, and will not let pass 
such an error as Ferése mentioned this 
morning.” 

“Thou art in the right, always,” he 
murmured slipping past her to unfasten 
the bungalow door. She lit a taper and 
looked about her critically, but finding 
nothing to offend the eye sat down be- 
fore a table covered with books and rolls 
of parchment. Sur Birbel pretended to 
busy himself in the adjoining room, but 
his patience was short lived; he returned 
almost immediately and placed himself 
between the bamboo curtains, awaiting 
her command or consultation. 

“T should like to know,” he began pres- 
ently, with the deferential curiosity of 
long acquaintance, “why the Sadhu 
writes forever?” 

“Because it is his business and his 
pleasure,” Dido answered tersely, though 
not unkindly. 

“He has been here many days. It ap- 
pears to my ignorance that he labors very 
hard. Does it please your Serenity to tell 
me why he finds pleasure in unceasing 
labor?’ 

“Because he is better and wiser than 
most of us—wiser than my father and 1 
and all our household together. Shall I 
tell thee more?” she asked, lapsing easily 
into the vernacular; “he is a learned man, 
a student of the khanu of the Sahibs, 
even wiser than all the men of Allaha- 
bed.” 

“But he is young,” Sur Birbel objected 
with covert scorn. 

“That proves also his wisdom, not to 
waste his youth in foolish idleness like 
others of his race at the Raja’s court. He 
is a man of God. All this,” pointing to 
the tattered scrolis closely covered with 
Sanscrit characters, “will he translate 
into my father’s tongue, that the Sahibs 
may know the Karmamarga and believe 
as the Vedas teach. Is not that a noble 
work?” 

Sur Birbel did not lie, except under se- 
vere pressure of circumstances; therefore 
he adroitly evaded “the question. “Will 
he stay here until all is finished?’ he 
asked. 
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“My father wishes so and I wish so. Is 
it not blessed to entertain a Sadhu? He 
is finer than all the queen’s soldiers who 
come to visit us.” 

“He is a Sankara,” the servant replied 
solemnly, not in the least comprehending 
the term of priesthood, but realizing an 
antagonism of religious rites and conse- 
quent caste restrictions. Sur Birbel was 
a Bengali Jangma. : 

“He is a perfect gentleman,” Dido ob- 
served, with becoming dignity, carefully 
removing a film of dust from the top- 
most books. “And you Sur Birbel, must 
order the coolies more diligently in his 
behalf after this.” She rose and took 
from his basket a huge bouquet of yas- 
meen flowers plucked from the little green- 
house in the garden, and placed them in 
a vase among his: books. 

Sur Birbel replied under his breath, for 
he was watching her sinuous, graceful 
movements with indefinable, almost un- 
conscious pleasure. He was a man of 
small accomplishments, unschooled and 
superstitious, but his ignorance was not 
the dense, stubborn ignorance of his class; 
a crude element of philosophy underran 
the surface of outward reflection, as a 
strong tide courses under drifting flot- 
sam, enabling him to reach conclusions 
that found no apparent outlet but ulti- 
mately led to a distinctly original course 
of conduct. 

When Dido had exhausted her resources 
for her guest’s comfort the sunlight of 
afternoon deepened into the heavy, dense 
gloom of early evening. Her father and 
the Sadhu returned meanwhile and were 
disposing of their dusty coats in the outer 
hall when she entered, her cheeks aflame 
and her eyes reflecting the sudden flare 
of light like limpid, sparkling pools of still 
water. No one remarked on the weather, 
for they were used to uncomfortable ex- 
tremes of heat and had learned to expect 
nothing else; Chalmers, however, made 
mention of a recent report of cholera in 
the suburbs of Cawnpore. 

“J hope it is not true,” Rhao Lorembra 
said earnestly. 

“Anything may be true of Cawnpore,” 
Chalmers answered uncomplainingly. 
“Poor devils! There is not much else to 
do but die, when the cholera gets a grip 
on them in weather like this. Tophaven 
says they report deaths by the hundreds 
and a human exodus in all directions.” 


“So bad as that? And people running 
away from the poor things! When does 
the inland train leave Allahabad?” 

“Never, for you, my friend,’ Chalmers 
said kindly, instantly divining his motive. 
“You’re doing more good at your present 
work than ten of you could do among the 
cholera patients; it might be the work of 
a day, or perhaps a few hours for you. 
The cholera does quick and deadly work 
with the strongest, you know.” 

“You go to Cawnpore!” Dido exclaimed 
in a queer little voice that struggled in 
vain to be calm. She paled suddenly and 
caught her under lip between her small, 
white teeth with a faint gasp of pain. 

“If to-morrow confirms to-day’s report 
I must go, for they will be sorely in need 
of help.” 

Dido made no comment but sank to the 
divan beside her father, whose cheerful, 
commonplace conversation required no 
reply. She was very quiet throughout the 
evening, doing a hostess’s honors as se- 
dately and gravely as a little English 
housewife; but the restless fire in her 
lambent eyes belied the outward calm. 

The next morning Dido sent Sur Birbel 
to the outlying station to enquire after 
the cholera patients, instructing him to 
ask the commissioner-general for a very 
positive written answer, and to her relief 
received word that the disease was but an 
outbreak of autumnal fever, which in 
case of rain would speedily abate. She 
read the note to Rhao Lorembra, remark- 
ing as she finished: “After this long 
drought the heat cannot hold out much 
longer. It has always rained on my birth- 
night since I was a year old, therefore it 
must also rain this season, this very night 
will be my birthnight. Now you will not 
go to Cawnpore,” she went on, seating 
herself in a swinging chair on the veranda 
screened by a fragrant wall of purple- 
black bougainvilles, and fan-palms, “and 
you may finish your work in peace. Tell 
me, Pandit Rhao, does evil vex your soul 
so sorely that you are tired of life? Else 
why should you wish to give your life for 
those whom you do not know—even the 
meanest Hadi?’ 

“Even the Hadi?” he repeated, looking 
down at her with unspoken. reproach. 
“Why not for the Hadi?’ 

‘Because a thousand of them are not 
worthy of your life,” she answered, with 


4 childlike simplicity. 
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“You do not mean that. God has not 
drawn such wide distinctions between the 
souls of men.” And then he added: “We 
have a saying, when we become Sadhi, 
that we leave the world and _ worldly 
things forever; but it is not hard, nor 
eyen irksome. When we are freed from 
narrow worldly ambitions we find in 
God’s love the fulness of bliss that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Some time, Dido, 
you may know that God’s love is all suf- 
ficient,” he said softly, after a pause, as 
one who unconsciously thinks aloud. 

“Not for me,” she answered, checking 
the involuntary breath of pain and smil- 
ing bravely. 

“For you; for all.” 

“We are different. I am of that,’ stir- 
ring the dust with one small, spangled 
foot, “and you are of that,” with an up- 
ward wave of her hand. 

He made no answer, but smiled the 
tender smile of a compassionate father 
for a child whose cry for the unattainable 
must be stifled with gentleness and love. 
Dido looked after him with silent rever- 
ence as he rose without speaking and 
walked down the garden path under the 
bright green canopy of fan-palms and 
tamarisks, knowing in her heart that their 
lives were severed as far as the east is 
from the west. 

Sur Birbel reclined lazily in the shade 
of the tamarisks, stupid with sleep to out- 
ward appearance, but through the atomic 
slits of his closed eyelids he saw as a 
tiger-cat sees, all that concerned himself 
and therefore Dido. He listened intently 
to the conversation, and said to himself 
that the ways of women were more won- 
derful than the dispensation of the gods; 
but he determined that if Dido wished 
the Sadhu to stay he would aid the pow- 
ers to prevent his departure; moreover, 
he meditated on things that should not 
concern a Bengali Jangma. 

When Rhao Lorembra returned from 
the village that evening Dido sat at the 
piano singing an old English sonnet to a 
wild, sweet melody of her own imagining, 
and Qhalmers sat in the shadow of a 
dhak-gcreen screwing and unscrewing the 
amber mouth-piece of his pipe, watching 
her all the while with dumb adoration. 
She was dressed in an English version of 
Oriental gorgeousness, in thin stuff of 
pale jade-color with great bands of. bar- 
baric gold-embroidery on mottled-green 


lizard skin, finer than satin, displaying 
gleaming neck and shoulders, 
white as an English woman’s, but far 
more beautiful for the warm, ivory flesh 
tones. 

Rhao Lorembra stood still for a while 
between the parted curtains listening to 
her song rather than seeing her; but she 
felt his presence and turned her head 
quickly, meeting his steadfast, serene 


’ gaze with a look of defiant, unreasoning 


love. 

“Ah, wise one,” she began, with a 
quaint, winning air of subservience, let- 
ting her barbarously jeweled fingers slip 
from the keyboard, “tell me what I should 
do to atone for a misspent day?’ 

‘‘Misspent!” he echoed gravely, as one 
whose thoughts are afar off. ‘To know 
it is misspent is wisdom. What have we 
to do with the past?” 

“But I have so little regret,” with a lit- 
tle ripple of light laughter, “and to-night 
I am to be a woman of the world; my 
father’s friends will be here to celebrate 
my birthnight, as is the custom of the 
Sahibs. Oh! you whose thoughts lie 
ocean deep should hear us world-children 
on nights like this! Do not look so coldly, 
you will not care to see us or be with us, 
perhaps, but I will tell you what it means 
to me. I must say what is not in my 
heart, nor ever will be, and smile when I 
could weep for sorrow at my own un- 
truth. The officers will tell me, with 
vows of eternal truth, what they tell 
every fair woman who will listen to their 
flatteries—they all do that, those English, 
and for to-night I am to be like them and 
accept all with smiles of joy. Oh! your 
pure philosophy will stand out before me 
like a milk-white cameo against the black- 
ress of Hades!” 

The mild revels of that night were like 
wine to Dido’s blood,. and. like wine 
drained her strength to utter exhaustion; 
but under the pleasurable social excite- 
ment her scintillating wit gave outlet to 
the restless throng of pent-up emotions 
against which she struggled with patient 
fortitude. While her social sovereignty 
endured, her blood was fired with the il- 
lusive strength whose fountain-head is 
unresting heartache; but long after mid- 
night, when Ferése had laid the cast-off 
finery out of sight and left her, Dide 
leaned out of the window and looked past 
the rose-trellis toward the bungalow 
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where a faint light gleamed like a pale 
‘nebulus amid the surrounding gloom, and 
leaning her head on her naked arm she 
broke into passionate weeping that left 
her as pale as a new-blown yasmeen 
‘flower. All through the hot darkness she 
lay awake, tossing feverishly with a slow, 
-dull pain that boded bodily ill such as she 
-had never known; therefore she did not 
attribute it to the sharper pain of her 
‘heart; but she did not rise as usual next 
morning. 

The heat endured past belief; the sun 
rose fiercely yellow and poured forth a 
‘burning, scorching, sickening heat; every 
herb lay dying, and the grass rattled like 

r and broke off short with every 
wave of heated wind; where drinking 
water flowed before, hundreds of tiny, 
-dried mudcrusts curled like bits of broken 
pottery. As that day was, so the next 
dawned, and as the hours wore on the 
servants grew alarmed with the oppres- 

, Sive contagion of fear reflected by Chal- 
mers’ mute agony. Sur Birbel stole into 
the passage leading to Dido’s silent cham- 
‘ber and for hours sat immovable with 
Jank arms wound around his knees, think- 
ing so deeply that he appeared to be 
asleep—perhaps every emotion of his 
heart but love for Dido was lulled to 
apathy. Towards evening he beseeched 
Ferése.to tell him of her condition, and 
for answer Dido called to him through 
the half-open door. 

“Come in, foolish one!’ she cried, in a 
‘brave but weak voice, “when the heat 
breaks I shall be better; it cannot last 
much longer, unless it is God’s_ will to 
send the plague, which I pray may not 
be. My father says he has not known 
such a spell of heat for nearly thirty 
years.” 

Sur Birbel could not answer for pain 
at her changed face. His heart fluttered 
noisily against his lean ribs and threat- 
ened seriously to overcome his mental 
equilibrium for the moment; he kneeled 
down beside her couch and she laughed— 
such a pitiful little laugh—and put 
one very soft, slender hand on his shoul- 
der. vs 

“If every one loved me as you do, Sur 
Birbel, and if I was worthy of such 
love——” she murmured, through pained, 
tightened lips. 

“Flower of Paradise,” he answered 
without breathing, lest she should with- 


draw the hand that lay like a _ flower- 
petal on his arm, “there is not in all the 
world a being so heartless but would give 
his life for thine if he but knew thy 
worth and loveliness.” 

“Ah, Sur Birbel,” she smiled again and 
stirred herself languidly to readjust her 
cushions. A little Helot girl fanned her, 
with the slow monotony of an automaton. 

“My Flower of Paradise,” he whispered, 
looking into her beautiful, beloved face 
dimmed, to him, by death’s approaching 
shadows; “if the gods would accept my 
poor, worthless life for thine!” 

“Don’t!” she cried, as though his an- 
guish entered her soul, “I am not so ill, 
Sur Birbel. It is not the fever; when the 
heat breaks I shall be better; do not make 
thyself ill with foolish grief.” 

“Where is Meer Rhao Lorembra?”’ she 
asked suddenly. 

“In the bungalow, 
writing.” 

“Has he asked after me, Sur Birbel?” 

“His heart is heavy for thee, Star of 
Heaven; he has told the Sahib, your 
father, where to find a remedy for thee.” 

“He is not used to the intense heat of 
this seagon, Sur Birbel; you will diligently 
attend him, will you not? See that the 
bungalow is cooled every hour and the ice 
never melted or he will sicken with heat 
and overstudy. Go, now; I siall be bet- 
ter presently.” 

But Sur Birbel lingered beyond the half- 
open door until dusk closed in and he saw 
Chalmers enter, before sending to Hyder- 
abad for a native doctor whose skill in 
fever cases was known throughout the 
Scinde. Dido’s face was like a _ lovely 
death-mask, with long, dark lashes dusk- 
ing her round, pallid cheek; one hand lay 
above her head palm upward, like a pale, 
crumpled rose-leaf; the other hung limply 
over the side of the couch. Chalmers’ 
breathing, as he bent over her, was pain- 
fully oppressive in the deathlike silence; 
she raised her heavy lids and at that in- 
stant caught sight of Sur Birbel’s face, 
shrouded and indistinct in the deep shad- 
ows of the hall. “Who is it?’ she mur- 
mured, turning her head uneasily; “why 
is a stranger here?” 

The servant shrank into absolute dark- 
ness, with an irrepressible sob like the 
ery of a hurt child; her unapprehension 
was to him an unfailing presentiment of 
approaching dissolution of body and 
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spirit. Alas! his Flower of Paradise was 
broken ere its full unfolding! 

He drew his breath in hard, stifled 
gasps as he ran swiftly through the dark- 
ness and dust to the bungalow, where he 
crouched down in the outer passage, 
keeping his eye in direct range with the 
spear of light that streamed through the 
chink of the half-open door. Rhao Lo- 
rembra pored patiently over his books, 
one long slender hand supporting his 
forehead; doors and windows were closed 
to keep out the acrid heat of night; the 
rooms were full of hot odors of clay and 
withered herbage, pervaded by faint per- 
fumes of Ahem and Khoten chips now 
smouldered to ashes in the silver burner 
depending overhead. Presently he lifted 
his head with an involuntary sigh of 
weariness and unfolded a new roll of 
parchment, and Sur Birbel seized the op- 
pertunity to rise and advance with an 
offering of sherbet which had meantime 
become flavorless in the dense atmo- 
sphere. Rhao Lorembra felt rather than 
saw his presence and looked up; the mes- 
meric dignity of his eyes forced Sur Bir- 
bel to salute deeply, but he raised himself 
in the space of a second, saying slowly :— 

“Does it concern your high-born favor 
that the Dido Zadee lies under the shadow 
of darkness?” 

“Is Dido Zadee so ill?” he asked, with 
perceptible surprise. 

“My Lord, the breath of 
fainter with each heart-beat.” 

“Fear has misled you, Sur Birbel; it is 
but the fatigue of undue work and over- 
heat.” 

“No,” the servant said, looking keenly at 
the young priest, “she is not like the other 
Sahiba who faint with heat and weari- 
ness; she is a tender flower smitten by a 
ruthless being. Listen! there is one who 
holds the power of healing. Shall I pray 
for succor?” 

“Speak!” Rhao Lorembra commanded, 
fixing his masterful eyes on him without 
moving his head, or change of expression; 
but the slender hand holding the parch- 
ment scroll trembled involuntarily, and 
closed till the knuckles showed in pale 
ridges through the brown skin. Sur Bir- 
bel’s aching heart bubbled to his eager 
lips in language half native, half English, 
in telling the sorrow of his Flower of Par- 
adisc, upon whom death bad set his cruel 
seal through love for one who, because he 


life grows 


loved her not, was not worthy of her 
slightest favor. Lorembra listened with 
an air of priestly dispassion, never taking 
his eyes from the servant’s appealing 
face. 

“Never have her’ desires been 
thwarted,” whispered Sur Birbel; “should 
her heart be broken now for one word of 
leve from thee or any other? Dost thou 
not know that she is worthy of the no- 
blest prince on earth? ‘That there lives 
not a being more beautiful than she? Let 
me die a base death that I have spoken 
thus boldly to a Brahmin, but let not her 
gentle heart suffer longer!” 

“You do the Flower of Paradise a 
grievous wrong unwittingly,” the priest 
answered coldly. It is not fitting that 
you should concern yourself of the 
Zadee’s fancies; and the thing you speak 
of is not true, for she knows I am of the 
Brotherhood of Sankara, who do not 
marry. Do not, I pray you, repeat the 
story of your imagination to others. She, 
is young and beautiful; men of the world 
will love her as she deserves and desires 
to be loved. She will not die,” he added 
more kindly, out of compassion for Sur 
Birbel, “Youth is strong and hopeful. 
Leave me now.” 

“Give me leave, I pray you, to go to her 
and watch over her?’ the servant en- 
treated. 

“Go, and do not return. I desire only to 
be quiet.” 

He crept out noiselessly. At the door 
he kneeled down and drew from a hole 
in the housewall, a small metal box, 
which he hid under his vest and re- 
ertered with cat-like tread. Rhao Lorem- 
bra had not moved, but his head was rest- 
ing on his clasped hands and his eyes 
were bent on the pages of closely written 
manuscript with stern, unseeing gaze. 

Sur Birbel’s step was light,as- falling 
thistle and his breath drawn imward, until 
he stood within arm’s length of. the 
Sadhu; then, thrusting the box close to 
the priest’s head, he pressed its cover 
open and let out a tiny snake, that darted 
forward and fastened in the brown flesh 
of Rhao Lorembra’s neck, just below the 
line of blue-black hair. The latter started 
back with a quick cry of pain, and flung 
his hand to the wound as the kariat 
slipped over his shoulders to the floor and 
glided off under the coping of the water- 
stand. An ashen pallor crept over nis 
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face like a veil and the corners of his 
mouth quivered with nervous agony. 

“What have I done?’ he asked, turning 
to Sur Birbel, whose stony eyes were 
fixed on him with a defiant, terrible stare 
of hatred. “God forgive me if I have 
sinned against you or any human being.” 

“She is dying,’ Sur Birbel burst forth, 
fiercely clenching his hands till his nails 
pierced the flesh. “Cursed may you be 
forever, you and all them that would save 
your soul alive! May the Gods never 
weary of torturing your soul with un- 
speakable anguish! She is dying, but 
you, destroyer of peace, shall die first!” 

“Is Dido dying?’ the priest asked in a 
pained whisper. 

“Alas! even so!” Sur Birbel cried, smit- 
ing his breast in despair. ‘“Where are the 
gods that they do not help her? and your 
gods, that they do not smite me for the 
evil I have done you?’ he asked mock- 
ingly. 

“My brother, you have done me no evil; 
nothing happens but through God’s love. 
He has but made you His messenger to 
release my soul from bondage,” 
Lorembra said calmly. 

He bowed his head on his armsand shiv- 
ered, perhaps with physical pain, perhaps 
with human heartache; he knew his death 
was sure and swift, for no power on earth 
could heal the deadly kariat’s sting; but 
he made no moan at fate, for his own will 
was long subdued to the unsearchable de- 
crees of life. A raging gust of wind cir- 
cled around the bungalow, rattling doors 
and windows with spasmodic violence, 
spending its fury quiveringly in a low, 
dirge-like wail that slowly waned to utter 
silence as if the very elements were 
hushed for sorrow at death’s untimely 
victory; then, with a roar like the blast 
of distant artillery, a flood of rain burst 
upon the parched, thirsty earth. 

“Rain! Rain! Sur Birbel gasped. ‘Dost 
hear? Rain! Ah, Siva! Varuna! Gods of 
mercy, .et her live!” he cried in frantic 
supplication of the powers. “Save, oh 
save her! Save both maid and man.” 

At the same instant Dido opened her 
eyes with a long-drawn breath of reviving 
life. “Ferése, is that rain?’ she asked. 

Ferése looked into her shining eyes 
and burst into a flood of easy, grateful 
tears. ; : 

“Foolish Ferése!” Dido remonstrated 
faintly; “do not cry, but open the win- 
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dows quickly to let in the blessed cool- 
ness of the rain.” 

Ferése flung the windows wide open, 
letting in a torrent of steaming, pelting 
rain that drenched silken tapestries and 
rugs and ran into little pools on the pol- 
ished floor. Dido raised herself to her el- 
bow and leaned forward, breathing great 
draughts of its fragrant, earthy odor, 
which entered her being like life-elixir 
dissipating pain and languor as by magic. 

“Oh! it is like a breath of Paradise,” she 
sighed deliciously. ‘Surely, I have not 
been ill. Where is my father?” 

“He is under way to Hyderabad to 
fetch the Moslim tabid.” 

“Ah, I remember! Poor father! he was 
so deeply grieved for me! But you must 
send Laos quickly to overtake him and 
say that God has healed me. Do you 
hear, Ferése? Go quickly.” 

When the ayah left the room Dido rose 
and ran past the little Helot maid to the 
window, thrusting her naked arms out in 
the rain with a sigh of delicious content. 
The light from the open door of the bun- 
galow spread into a luminous mist like a 
pale halo which quivered fitfully through 
the thick veil of rain. 

“Rhao Lorembra,” she murmured, as a 
strong oppression of fear numbed her 
heart-beats. A lifetime of western train- 
ing had not eradicated the vein of race- 
superstitions threading her emotions; a 
dreaded circular glimmering of the light 
foretold an unspeakable omen, the fear of 
which had for generations controlled cer- 
tain factions of the Pahruma caste and 
spurred them to instant decision in times 
of peril. She dressed with the frantic 
haste of nervous excitement, dreading de- 
tention by the servants, thankful for an 
instant for her father’s absence; throwing 
a rough coat over her as_ she passed 
through the hall, and gathering the ful- 
ness of her gauzy skirts in one hand, she 
pushed the door open and plunged into 
the storm and darkness, the little maid 
following, sobbing despairingly. The 
wind tore her cloak from her weak grasp 
and tossed her long, black hair about her 
face as she ran, but she did not pause till 
she stood inside the open passage where 
the sudden flare of light dazed her for an 
instant, and she let her draggled cloak 
slip from her shoulders. to the floor in a 
sodden heap, revealing her trailing gown 
of diaphanous, silvery blue stuff gleaming 
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with hundreds of seed-pearls like a crust 
of hoar frost. Sur Birbel uttered a wail- 
ing cry and covered his face with both 
hands; but for the first time in her life 
his Flower of Paradise did not heed him, 
for her eyes were fixed with a look of in- 
expressible fear and horror on Rhao 
Lorembra, whose dark head was bowed 
on his arm over his unfinished work. 

She went forward quickly, clutching at 
the table for support, for she was weak 
from fasting and languor. “Meer Rhao 
Isrembra,” she whispered huskily, 
touching his hand as one would touch the 
most sacred thing on earth, “what is it?’ 

He heard, but tried in vain to lift his 
head, for the poison had paralyzed his 
physical being before it had freed the liv- 
ing soul. 

“Some terrible thing has happened, Sur 
Birbel! Oh God, what is it?’ 

“It is death!” Sur Birbel answered, 


through. chattering teeth, realizing at last 
that it was not a spirit, but the living, 
breathing Dido who spoke, “death by the 
kariat.” 

“Sur Birbel, the gods have driven you 
mad! Rhao Lorembra, speak to me, and 
say this thing is not true! only say it is 
not true!’ 

Sur Birbel leaned forward and raised 
the priest’s head very gently. His dark 
face was, if possible, paler than Dido's, 
but the death agony was past and only 
ineffable joy shone in his dying eyes. 
“There is no cause for sorrow, Dido,” he 
murmured, as the last spark of life spent 
itself in a feeble pressure of her hand, 
and his face took on the new, grave dig- 
nity of death. 

“There is no cause for sorrow,” she re- 
peated in a strange, stony voice, falling 
on her knees beside him. “Oh, Rhao 
Lorembra, my heart is broken!” 
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BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


HAD a little twin sister once. They 

| have told.me that I never saw her, 
though that seems strange to me. 

She died when we were less than a year 
old, so that Aunt de Courcey could adopt 
neither of us as had been her plan to do. 

Father and mother were poor, and two 
little girl babies were more than they 
had bargained for. Great-aunt de Cour- 
cey,.who happened to be in our little town 
that summer, offered to take one of us 
just as the whim might seize her to save 
a kitten from drowning; and being so 
poor, father and mother finally decided 
to let one of us go. 

I never could learn from mother which 
one it was to have been—perhaps they 
themselves hardly knew, for neither of 
us had a name then, we were so very 
tiny. But great-aunt had decided in her 
own mind, and of course it was not to 
be I. For even then I must have been a 
very ugly little baby, and I know that 
Aimée was handsome; Aimée she would 
have been,—Aimée de Courcey, and she 
would have had auburn hair and blue 
eyes. Even then, they say, Aunt de 


Courcey sniffed scornfully at my grey 
eyes and fringe of straight black hair and 
pointed at “the other one.” 

“I shall have her,” she had declared. 

Probably mother and father also 
wanted to keep her for they could not 
well help ioving her better. But if Aunt 
de Courcey had insisted—and Aimée had 
lived—I hardly think they could have 
helped themselves. However, in a few 
weeks Aimée died, so they say, and I 
was left alone. 

They say that Aunt de Courcey flounced 
away ina grand fury as if she had 
been defrauded of her due and never 
came near our home till years later when 
father and mother were gone and only I 
remained, the chief offender because I 
had insisted upon living. 

I know all this must be true,.for my 
dear mother told it to me again and again 
before she died. And yet—and yet, this 
meagre story of Aimée’s brief*fife which 
in my mind I know to be the true one, is 
rot the real truth about my little sister 
as it has grown in my heart to make the 
larger part of my life. 
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Aimée is not dead. Aimée did go with 
Aunt de Courcey to live in the city and to 
realize in her life all the beauty and 
poetry which till now have been lacking 
ip mine, except as I have known them 
through her. And the difference in our 
lives, twin sisters as we are, has been 
like the difference in our names,—Aimée 
de Courcey and Ann Mary Dodd. 

Father died when I was very young, 
and for several years mother and I lived 
on the farm together. I think mother 


must have been lonely, for she never. 


upderstood me, nor my fancies when I 
tried to explain them to her. But I was 
never lonely,—I had Aimée. The long 
tasks of homework which I hated, and the 
hours in school where I never felt at ease, 
were made tolerable only as I thought of 
Aimée in her beautiful home which I 
had never seen. Aimée never did house- 
work. She went to school with other nice 
little girls who wore pretty dresses, and 
they were never tormented by big boys 
and girls who made fun of their looks 
and their bashfulness and stupidity in the 
classes. 

Aimée was bright and quick and never 
had to study hard, like me. She learned 
also to paint and draw beautifully and 
showed great promise. Oftentimes in 
the spring I would steal away into the 
woods with a sheet of paper and a pencil 
stub and try to draw the beautiful things 
around me, as Aimée would. But I never 
could make it look as I saw the scene 
myself. Then casting away the pencil I 
would throw myself face downward on 
the moss and sob myself almost sick, 
knowing I should never be able to do it. 
But gradually the thought would come to 
comfort me, “Aimée will be a great artist 
by and by, though you cannot, and it is 
ail the same. She is your little twin sis- 
ter. Is it not the same?” And then I 
would sit up again and smile and Aimée 
would come very near to me. 

Of course I had never seen Aimée in all 
these years. For Aunt de Courcey was a 
very grand lady, and it was hardly worth 
her while to visit our little village when 
there was all'the world beside for her to 
choose. But I knew just how Aimée 
looked. She had grown as I had grown 
from year to year, though so much pret- 
tier than I with my plain little face and 
awkward ways. 

The only gift I had ever received from 


Aunt de Courcey was the numbers of a 
children’s magazine which for years 
came to me regularly from the city. I 
felt that it came through Aimée and it 
was my only tangible link with her life. 
Besides, with its pictures and stories of 
dear little children like Aimée herself, it 
showed me just how my little sister was 
living and what she was doing in that 
far away city. My playroom was a clump 
of pines by the brook, where I stole away 
with my magazine as often as I could. 
I had there a box of sea shells and peb- 
bles which I used to name and arrange 
to represent Aimée and her little play- 
mates. Sometimes they went to walk in 
the beautiful city streets. Sometimes 
they attended dancing-school and went 
through quaint figures of my own inven- 
tion. Sometimes—but this was a rare 
treat—they went to the theatre which I 
had ‘always longed to see. But always 
over their lives and in all their doings 
was a glamour of poetry and romance 
which had never lightened the common- 
place of mine. 

I was a queer child, I suppose, and I 
know that people thought me unlovable 
and strange. But I was naturally very 
affectionate, and my little heart was hun- 
gcring for the love and sympathy which 
ne one but Aimée ever gave. I should 
have been lonely indeed without the con- 
stant thought of her. Even when mother 
died,—_I was twelve years old then,—I 
became scarcely more alone than before, 
though I mourned for her sincerely and 
missed her care and ‘kindness. But she 
had never been a sympathetic companion 
to me and had no part in my other life. 

So now I was left quite an orphan and 
alone, as people said, except for another 
distant aunt in a neighboring town who 
grudgingly offered to take and “raise” 
me if there was no other to claim so 
thankless a task. It was then that Great- 
aunt de Courcey again appeared upon 
the scene, quite unexpectedly. She had 
heard in some way of mother’s death and 
the following week found her at my new 
owner’s house. She had come to appraise 
me, I suppose, for I was summoned 
eagerly by my Aunt Sapphira and told to 
look my prettiest for Aunt de Courcey,— 
with an admonitory pinch. The name it- 
self with all its associations was enough 
to silence and abash me. I stood dumb, 
red and awkward while she inspected me 
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critically,—an object unpromising enough, 
I dare say. 

Why had she come? I was wondering. 
Would she tell me about Aimée? Could 
I ask her—dared I? Suddenly,— 

“Ann Mary, look at me,” she com- 
manded sternly and I winced as if struck. 
Timidly looking up I trembled, turned 
pale and burst into frantic tears. Aunt 
de Courcey looked as I can imagine when 
she first saw me in my cradle, and merely 
sniffed. Then she said coldly,— 

“That will do, Ann Mary. You may 
go.” 

I ran away to the attic and hid my head 
in despair. I could not help it that I had 
been made so unattractive. But I knew 
that now my last hope was gone; I 
should never go to be with Aimée and 
live her life. It had come very near. 
The fairy godmother had almost touched 
me with her wand. But the pumpkin 
still remained merely a pumpkin; and I 
Krew that it would always be the same. 

Aunt de Courcey went away that night 
and I did not see her again for eight long 
years. I believe she left some money 
with Aunt Sapphira for my use, but that 
I have never seen nor have I cared to in- 
quire. 

But the next eight years of my life with 
interesting. I 


Aunt Sapphira are not 
love rather to recall how Aimée grew and 
throve and blossomed in her happy home. 
She had become a lovely girl, fair and 
tall and sweet to look upon, with deep 
blue eyes which I often felt smiling into 


mine as I lay in the woods looking up 
through the leaves into the spring sky. 
Soon after mother died Aimée went 
abroad with Aunt de Courcey. They 
were gone several years and travelled 
over nearly all the world. visiting the 
beautiful places which I have always 
longed to see. It was about her visit to 
London, I remember, which made her 
first letter to me. I followed her journey 
carefully with my old school geography 
and what books I could find at our tiny 
town library, and I knew just what she 
was doing. The letter came one morning 
after I had sat up half the night writing 
in my little chamber so that Aunt Sap- 
phira should not know. The post box 
was under a certain stone by the west 
gate of the lane where only I could find 
it. Oh, why had I never thought of it 
before! All these years we might have 


been writing to one another with such 
brave comfort to me. 

After that the letters came regularly, 
dependent on no steamer and no mail reg- 
ulations—for which, indeed, I should 
have had scant pennies to spare. Of 
course my notes to her were brief—there 
was so little in my life worth chronicling 
to her. But hers to me were long, de- 
tailed and enthusiastic, full of vivid de- 
scriptions and eager longings that I might 
be there enjoying it all with her. 

I came upon an old French grammar in 
the garret, and in secret I managed to 
master the idioms of the tongue, though 
I doubt if to-day any one could under- 
stand my pronunciation. But I could at 
least comprehend the expressions which 
Aimée would often now introduce into 
her letters. And later I learned German 
ard Italian in the same poor way. 

In those days after a stormy scene with 
Aunt Sapphira, when she thought she 
caught me lagging in my work, for I sup- 
pose my manner was often dreamy and 
preoccupied, I would steal away for 
comfort to my favorite nook in the 
meadow under the old apple-tree. This 
was the substitute for my childish play- 
room, and I called it my library. Herein 
a hollow stump I hid my books and the 
bundle of precious letters from Aimée, 
for there was no place in my chamber ‘at 
the house secure from Aunt Sapphira’s 
curious and suspicious eyes. She seemed 
to regard me as a deceitful, sulky girl 
who needed watching and restraint and 
the discipline of drudgery which could as 
well have been done by Abner, her hired 
man. Indeed, Abner, who was a sturdy, 
kind young fellow from a_ neighboring 
farmer’s family, managed often to take 
upon himself many tasks which she had 
assigned to me; and once she found him 
out. I had never seen Aunt Sapphira in 
such a rage. 

“So you would be doing the work for 
that lazy baggage?’ she screamed. “Get 
out of here, Abner Morgan, and don’t you 
let me catch you interfering again. I’ve 
no doubt she coaxed you to do it, and I 
don’t know how she means to pay ve; 
but don’t you let me catch her fooling 
with you here—that’s all. And she'll 
only git a harder stint, to pay for this.” 

Which I did. And I went to bed that 
night thoroughly weary in body and. 
spirits. It was then that Abner threw. a 




















little bunch of early mayflowers into my 
window with a rough scrawl attached,— 

“Never you mind, Ann Mary. I'll help 
you just the same. Abner.” 

I lay awake long that night thinking of 
Aimée. She was in Paris now studying 
art and living in a whirl of gaiety and 
pleasure. She told me in her letters—as 
why should she not tell her own sister?— 
of the little court she held and the ad- 
mirers who thronged about her. I could 
see them as I lay th re on my hard little 
cot: the dark, handsome, French count, 
the debonnair artists and the brave, 
blond, young Englishmen, all eager for 
my Aimée, all laying their titles, wealth, 
hope and happiness at her feet. While I 
—what could I expect—plain Ann Mary 
Dodd? And then the fragrance from Ab- 
ner’s little bunch of mayflowers came as 
a reminder and reproach. Yes, there was 
one, but oh, how different! Abner was a 
good boy but he could never understand. 

Still, was it not all the same? She was 
my little twin sister and the lovers were 
hers. I could share it all with her. So 
I fell happily asleep, and in the morning 
the mayflowers had faded and I threw 
them away. 

But with all her lovers Aimée had not 
yet met that ideal whom I also was seek- 
ing to find for her. For despite my inex- 
perience of the world in which she lived, 
I yet had vague, bright dreams of a pos- 
sible existence which should some time 
blend with hers into a perfect union, and 
bless me in a reflection from her happi- 
ness. And the more I brooded upon this 
distant hope, the more Abner’s uncouth 
gallantries and rough affection jarred 
upon me. I was so plain and homely that 
I knew it must be merely pity which he 
felt for me; and Apbner’s pity made me 
cringe. I always sought to escape him, 
which was not difficult for he was very 
shy. 

That summer a young man came to 
board with Aunt Sapphira. He was just 
recovering from a severe illness and the 
mountain air of our town had been pre- 
scribed by the doctor. Mr. Richard Win- 
ter was his name, and he was an artist. 

From the first I felt that a new experi- 
ence was opening to me. I was meeting 
one of the people from Aimée’s world, 
one of her chosen set. I wrote to her 
about him, his strong, pale face and 
straight, lithe figure; his gentle manner 
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and above all the beautiful pictures which 
he made of my meadow and my library. 
For very soon I took him to my retreat, 
though at first I did not show him what 
the hollow tiunk contained. He was so 
easy to talk to, so sympathetic and inter- 
ested that I showed him more of my real 
self than I had ever revealed to any other 
but Aimée. 

Then one day I, let him see my poor 
drawings, for he seemed to guess my se- 
crets and to demand them from me with- 
out asking. And he was very kind about 
them and did not laugh—I was sure he 
would not. But he showed me many 
things, and gave me lessons when Aunt 
Sapphira never knew, for he soon showed 
that he understood her attitude to me. 
And I was helped and encouraged. 

Finally I told him about Aimée herself 
who lived in his own city. I told him 
how beautiful she was and how she 
painted and sang and did all those things 
the lack of which made me so common- 
place. I showed him also our post-office 
under the flat stone, and he was greatly 
interested and entered fully into my own 
erthusiasm. We talked long and often 
about Aimée after that, unseen by Aunt 
Sapphira. Indeed, this was our chief 
topic of conversation when together, as 
it was always my all pervading thought. 

The summer wore away very happily 
for me, and Mr. Winter grew strong and 
well. His pale cheeks were bronzed 
enough now through being so much in the 
open air. Then came the time for him to 
go back to the city. We had a pleasant 
walk together and talked long about 
Aimée. I realized at last that he was 
my ideal for her, the only man who could 
complete and perfect her life. I made 
him promise to call at Aunt de Courcey’s 
and told him I should always think of 
him and Aimée together. -His eyes had a 
strange look as he gave the promise, but 
he smiled almost as I could fancy he 
would one day smile at Aimée. And my 
heart was glad. 

He went away, and the days grew long 
indeed to me left behind. And yet I had 
always Aimée to think of, and now also 
my painting in which I felt that I had 
really made some progress. And I eould 
now write to Aimée about that also with 
fuller sympathy in her work. But in her 
letters to me there came to be less and 
less concerning art. 
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She had returned to her home now, and 
very soon she wrote that she had met 
him. Then the letters began to come 
thick and fast, sisterly confidences from a 
heart full of love and happiness. He 
called often; Aunt de Courcey’s grand 
parlor became a fairyland of romance, 
and in Aimée I lived the beautiful dream 
which I knew would never come true for 
me. 

He sent her flowers, and they bloomed 
for me also. He took her to concerts and 
the theatre, and I went and enjoyed it all 
with them, they feeling no _ intrusion. 
Then one morning, it was about three 
weeks after he had left the village, I 
awoke with a feeling of unusual happi- 
ness. This was the day! Their engage- 
ment would come to pass this day, I 
knew. I walked with my head in the 
clouds, and my work was done mechani- 
cally. Aunt Sapphira watched me sus- 
piciously, and Abner, too, eyed me 
wistfully from a distance; he rarely came 
near me now unless obliged to do so. 
They must have noted my flushed cheeks 
and eager eyes. 

It was nearly dark before I found a 
chance to steal away to our post-office, 
where I knew there must be a letter for 
nie. Yes, there it lay, and I seized and 
read it eagerly. 

“My dear Anne,”—so she alone had 
thought to sweeten my ugly name,—“*my 
dear, my dear! It has come at last and 
you are the cause of all this happiness to 
me. How can I ever love you enough? 
No more to-night. I will write again. 

“Bien Aimée.” 

I was crouching low by the gate when 
a heavy hand crushed my shoulder down 
and another snatched the scrap of paper 
from me. 

“What's all this, I’d like to know, Ann 
Mary Dodd?’ cried Aunt Sapplira’s 
harsh voice, and as I jumped up redden- 
ing with anger and shame and tried to 
seize the paper, she held it from me and 
read it aloud sneeringly. 

“Who is this stuff from?” 
when she had finished, eying me 
piciously. I made no answer. 

“You tell me who it is, quick,” she com- 
manded threateningly. “I knew you was 
up to some mischief when I see you 
skulking round so mysterious. Who's 
writing these lovesick notes to you, I'd 
like to know?” Still I stood with my lips 


she asked 
sus- 


shut tight, resolved to die before I would: 
tell her about my Aimée. 

“What's this foreign stuff at the end?” 
she asked again raising her voice. “You: 
tell me that.” 

“Bien Aimée means well-beloved,” I 
stammered, glad of this escape from dis- 
closing Aimée’s name. 

“Well-beloved indeed!” she sneered 
again. “And what fool would call you: 
his well-beloved, Ann Mary Dodd? You: 
come up home with me and I'll see if 
Abner can tell about this.” She glanced 
at me quickly with the words. But I felt 
safer now. There was no fear of Abner 
—he had too little imagination to be dan- 
gerous. 

It was plain, of course, that Abner 
knew nothing about the note. But rel, 
confused and angry for my sake he kept 
declaring that it must be some mistake, 
till Aunt Sapphira sent him angrily away. 
He came close to me as he went out and) 
eyed me strangely. Then he whispered— 
Aunt Sapphira’s back was turned for a 
moment— 

“T won’t never tell, Ann Mary. But do. 
be careful. He may mean to jilt ye yet, 
and that would break my heart.” 

I could not guess what he meant, but 
I gave him one angry glance which sent 
him abruptly out into the darkness. 

Aunt looked me over in silence. ‘I: 
don’t know who wrote it,” she said at 
last, “but don’t you let me find another 
of them notes or I’ll turn you out of the- 
house. I won’t have any such goin’s on 
under my roof. You’re only a charity 
boarder anyway and don’t half earn your 
salt. I don’t know why I’ve kep’ ye so 
long with your airs and your laziness and 
your sulks. Now you go to bed, and 
just you behave yourself in the fu- 
ture.’” 

Smarting with anger and breathing 
hard to keep my self control I went to. 
bed. I would bear it all rather than let 
her know. It was hard indeed if I could 
not write to my own sister, but they 
could never take her from me. Yet I 
knew that I must be careful with my let- 
ters now, and I could never put another 
in the dear old post-office which aunt lad 
discovered. 

Early as I came down the next morn- 
ing Aunt Sapphira was before me. She 
met me at the foot of the stairs, her eyes 
blazing, and in her hand another note. 
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which she shook at me wildly as I stood 
bewildered. ; 

“So he’s written another letter to you,” 
she cried. “And this time I know who 
he is, the worse luck to you. I found it 
under the same stone this morning when 
I went down just to see. I understand it 
all now, and your airs and graces and 
new grimaces since last summer. You 
take your duds and get out of this house 
quick, you artful, designing, good-for- 
nothing hussy!” She thrust the piece of 
paper roughly into my hand and strode 
away. 

This was too much—I could stand no 
more. With blazing cheeks I ran out of 
the house towards my meadow and the 
library—my only refuge now in the whole 
world, for I could never enter that house 
again even to get what few things I 
owned. As I ran I thought of the paper 
in my hand and stopped to look at it. 
What could it mean? I had written no 
note to Aimée nor she to me since the 
aight before. How cme this there then? 
It was evidently written hastily and in a 
hand which I had never seen. 

“Bien Aimée,—I can wait no longer. If 
you knew how I long to have you all my 
own. You will leave this hateful home 


and come with me to-day, will you not? 
Aimée’s home is open to receive you. 


Meet me at ‘the library’ early in the 
morning. BR We 

R. W.—what could it mean? My heart 
gave a sudden bound. Could it be that 
he was to meet me at the library as so 
often he had done three weeks earlier? 
Already the hollow stump was in sight. 
Yes, he was there and he came to meet 
me. 

“You got my note?” he asked eagerly 
as he took my hands. 

“Yes. But what did it mean?” My 
mind was still benumbed with wonder 


and the shock of so many strange events 
suddenly come into my prosaic life. 

“It means that I could not wait another 
day to see you. I dared not write on ac- 
count of your aunt, and when I came last 
night it was too late to see you. But I 
remembered Aimée’s post-office and knew 
you would find my note.” 

“But—Aimée?”’ I gasped even as I 
yielded to a strange, new feeling of power 
and wealth and happiness which his 
words had roused in me. 

He smiled brighthy down at me. 

“Aimée’s aunt came with me and is 
waiting at the station, She would not 
come near the house when she learned 
how your Aunt Sapphira had treated you. 
But she wants you to share Aimée’s home 
with her and live Aimée’s life. I went to 
see her as you bade me. And I told her 
all about you, Anne, and how like you 
are to the Aimée of your heart, but far 
lovelier and sweeter. But I shall steal 
you from her very soon. For I want you 
myself, Anne, my bien aimée.” 

“But—I thought it was Aimée,” I half 
sighed as we sat in the library and talked 
it over. 

“TI know it,” he said, “I know just what 
you thought. But what you were imagin- 
ing about Aimée and me TI was thinking 
all the time would come to pass for us 
two,—you, Anne, and I.” 

And they did. Aimée’s life is now as if 
blended into mine. Indeed, to Aunt de 
Courcey and to Richard Iam as often 
Aimée as Anne; but in my heart of hearts 
she yet lives distinct and loving and as 
much my own as ever—my other, better 
self. She shares the joys of my full and 
beautiful home and brightens it with the 
sympathy and tender’ understanding 
which after all only one’s little twin sis- 
ter can feel. 








From the painting by Charles Francis Browne 


Reflections 


CHICAGO ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK 


BY HARRIET HAYDEN HAYES 


of Chicago reveals a coterie of busy 
workers. 

One naturally turns first to the studio 
of Frederick W. Freer for to him _ be- 
longs the title of “Pioneer” in Chicago’s 
art life, since the death of Henry F. 


\ GLIMPSE into the Studio Buildings 


Spread. When a boy of seventeen his 
father, Doctor Freer, sent him to Paris 
for study. He studied abroad for a num- 
ber of years in the Royal Bavarian Acad- 
emy in Munich under Wagner and Diez 
and also some time in Paris. In 1880 he 
took up residence in New York, sending 
his first picture to the National Academy 
in 1881. He was elected one of the asso- 
ciates in 1887 and a.member of the Waver 
Color Society, the Society of American 
Artists and the New York Etching Club. 
Returning later to his native city he be- 
came an instructor in the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. One of the most successful 
works from his brush is “A Girl in 
Black,” which was first shown at the 


National Academy of Design in 1887 and 
afterwards sent to the exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club by whom it was at once 
purchased for their permanent collection. 
Among other works may be mentioned 
“Choosing a Study,” “Waiting,” “Jean- 
nette,” “Love’s Token,” “Halcyon Days,’ 
“The Parson’s Daughter,” “Thoughts of 
the Future,” and “Ethna,” an ideal sketch 
of an Irish Princess of St. Patrick’s time. 
The latest canvas to leave his easel is 
entitled “Sympathy,” and has been given 
one of the places of honor at the exhibi- 
tion in the National Academy. It repre- 
sents two beautiful girls, one leaning 
towards her companion whispering words 
of comfort. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Freer is an en- 
thusiast on the little gems of landscape 
and marine to be found around Chicago. 
“Many imagine there is no beauty here,” 
she said, “but where were there ever lov- 
lier skies than those reflected in our lake. 
Holland does not compare, and think of 
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our sunsets, with that great stretch of 
prairie. It is a theme for the poet as well 
as the painter.” Many sketches bear 
proof that Mr. Freer’s favorite rambles 
in the past along the picturesque north 
Shore, neg fast being lost to the artist 
for city homes on ‘“‘the Lake Shore Drive” 
and few know there is any beauty to be 
found along the Chicago river until they 
see it reproduced on canvas. 


Frederick W. Freer, A. N. A. 


A late picture to leave Mr. Freer’s 
easel is called “Consolation,” and has 
just been seen at the Boston Art C!lub’s 
exhibition. It represents the young wife 
in the first great sorrow of widowhood, 
her eyes look into that world beyond, her 
heart and brain are benumbed and heed 
not the tender caress of the clinging little 
oues who offer their loving conso- 
lation for a sorrow—they know not 
what exactly—a loss they are too 
young to understand, except from but 
one view—their mother’s grief. 


The studio of Mr. Lorado Taft opens up 
a world of beauty in sculpture. His: na- 
ticnal fame perhaps rests more on the 
monuments designed in memory of the 
War of the Rebellion. Many.cities of the 
Union bear testimony of his depth of feel- 
ing and skill of touch in rendering immor- 
tai the lives laid down for freedom’s 
cause. 

Mr. Lorado Taft’s childhood was spent 
in Champaign, Ill., his father being a pro- 
fessor in the State University. The presi- 
dent of the university conceived the idea 
of having an “art education” for the stu- 
dents and succeeded in buying a collec- 
tion from the Antique. When they 
arrived many were broken. “The Lacoon 
group” was broken in a thousand pieces. 
A sculptor was brought down from Chi- 
cago to mend the ruin, and the “pro- 
fessor’s boy” was allowed to help. In 
that way he found his “profession,” and 
so carried on modelling through the col- 
lege course. In 1880 he went to Paris 
and studied in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Six years later he returned home, and on 
New Year’s day, 1886, just ten years ago, 
began work here. Soon he received the 
appointment of teacher in the Art Insti- 
tute, a work which has been his chief 
recreation and greatest pleasure. His 
most important large works are the 
statue of Vice President Colfax at In- 
dianapolis and the statue of General 
Grant at Fort Leavenworth. He has 
made a great number of monuments, the 
ones in Winchester, Ind., and Yonkers, 
N. Y., being the mdést famous. The work 
which has made him most widely known 
was his decoration of the Horticultural 
Building at the World’s Fair. The two 
most beautiful groups were “The Sleep of 
the Flowers” and “The Awakening of 
the Flowers.” They were among tne 
most ideal things at the Exposition. 
Spring represents the awakening of na- 
ture from the long winter’s nap. It ex- 
presses the vigor and push of returning 
consciousness. Three Nymphs, a Fawn 
and a Cupid, in high spirits of glee, all 
pelt each other with the buds and blos- 
soms of early springtime. ‘The Sleep of 
the Flowers” represents the drowsiness 
of autumn as it overpowers nature. The 
one trace of animation left is the single 
belated Cupid who sits contentedly ab- 
sorbing a bunch of grapes. These figures 
are eight feet in height, and the work re- 
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quired several months. Mr. Taft’s prin- 
cipal assistant in the execution of this 
statuary was his pupil, Miss Julia 
Bracken. His ambition has been to do 
ideal work, but fate has decreed that his 
chief industry should be portrait busts. 
He is widely known in the lecture field 
and as an art critic. His innovation of 
taking women to help with the work 
when getting ready for the fair, was‘a 
novel idea that reflected credit on his 
judgment. One of the strongest charac- 
teristics has been to discover talent in the 
children, teach, guide and help it in every 
way, and in many instances to employ it, 
when they needed a start in life. 

Mr. Taft may be literally called the 
“Father” of Sculpture, in Chicago. It is 
Mr. Taft who taught Miss Julia Bracken 
and Miss Bessie Potter. 


From the statues by Lorado Taft 
‘* The Sleep of the Flowers '’ and ‘' The Awakening of the Flowers '’ 
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Mrs. Alice Kellogg Tyler 


John H. Vanderpoole was born in Hol- 
land, and when a boy, entered Chicago’s 
first art school, the Academy of Design. 
The school opened in 1876, and later be- 


came the Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. 
Vanderpoole had for a teacher the late 
Henry F. Spread, to whom all the early 
art students of Chicago owe their thor- 
ovgh grounding in the elements of form, 
values and color. Mr. Vanderpoole be- 
came an assistant teacher in the school 
when very young, and in 1885 went to 
Paris to study in the Julien School. On 
his return, after two years’ study, he 


made radical changes in the methods of 
teaching in the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, now known as the Art Institute. 
He is called one of the most successful 
teachers in the world. He not only 
teaches the scientific construction of 
form, but how the figure is built. his 
lectures, which he illustrates with such 
rapid drawings are literally “Poems” on 
form. The extraordinary excellence of 
the pupils’ work is due to his teaching, 
and he also holds their hearts besides. 
Few teachers are so pleasing to work 
under. Among the works that have made 
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him known are “The Empty Cradle,” a 
water color that caused him to be invited 
by the New York Water Color Club to be- 
come a member of their society. Mr. 
Vanderpoole is a teacher in oils and his 
strong individuality shows itself in .the 
refinement of quality, his colors are low 
in tone, not gay. His teaching occupying 
nearly all of -his time, he sends out far 


seen. “In the Spring-house” is an ex- 
quisite scene in pearly greens, “The milk- 
maid in:her dainty sheer gown as she 
comes down the steps, pail in hand, the 
landscape showing through the doorway, 
and the interior: of the cool, airy milk- 
house, make'a rarely beautiful -picture. 
“In the Late Afternoon” is a haze of 
pearly pink, and “Haying Time” ‘a poem 


From the painting by Alice Kellogg*Tyler 


The Mother 


too few pictures. Perhaps though, it is 
best that the students and not the public, 
receive the best of his talents. He was 
born in Holland in the village of Kruis- 
dorp, of Harlemmermeer, the latter mean- 
ing “drained lake,” and from which 
Harlem, N. Y., gets its name. Kruisdorp 
means “cross village,” where the roads 
cross, or literally the county seat of the 
land that was once a lake. 

At the recent exhibition of Chicago ar- 
tists Mr. Vanderpoole’s latest works were 


in greenish whites. “A Village Belle’ is 
an exquisite portrait and the whole col- 
lection ought to be kept together as a 
proof of individuality in style of interpre- 
tation in art. It is a style so delicate in 
coloring that it cannot be reproduced in 
photography and do justice to the works. 

Mrs. Alice Kellogg Tyler, the daughter 
of Dr. John L. Kellogg, studied under Mr. 
Spread in the Old Academy of Fine Arts. 
At the end of two years she began teach- 
ing in the school the elementary classes, 
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From the painting by Olliver Dennett Grover 


‘* The Franklin Press’ 


The seventh of the eight panels decorating the dome of the Branford (Ct.) Public Library, illustrating the text: ‘' The 
Development of the Book’’ 


and from that rose by degrees to teaching 


the class in Antique. She left the school 
and opened a studio of. her own, but was 
requested to come back to the Art Insti- 
tute and teach, which she did until her 
visit to Paris. There she entered the 
Julien School, ‘““‘The Passages des Pano- 
ramas.” During the two years she stud- 
ied she had a picture accepted and ex- 
hibited in the Salon. At the Paris World’s 
Fair she sent a picture, which the com- 
mittee “hung on the line.” 

Mrs. Tyler has long been a recognized 


leader among the portrait painters of Chi- 
cago. She is a member of the Chicago 
jury for the Tennessee Centennial, and a 
member of the Cosmopolitan Art Club, 
also president of the Palette Club. She 
is a member of the Society of American 
Artists, her water color picture of “The 
Mother” having been accepted and sold 
and she invited to join the society imme- 
diately after her return from Paris. The 
picture was painted when Miss Alice kel- 
logg was abroad, and is a French interior 
showing the young mother with he- 
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rollicking little babe on her knee. The 
picture was sent to the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists at the request of a friend and 
with hesitation by the young lady, be- 
cause the general average excellence of 
this American society is higher than the 
general average excellence of all Euro- 


Heroic Lion 


illustrations for a Juvenile Christmas 
Book, the illustrations to partly surround 
the music of noted song writers, the 
words of which were written by Mrs. 
Lydia Avery Coonley of Chicago. Her 
latest portrait is that of Mrs. Coonley’s 
young daughter. 





Edward Kemeys, Sculptor 


One of the two at the entrance of the Art Institute, Chicago 


pean exhibitions. The jury are so strict 
that they often see their own pictures re- 
jected right before their eyes. Under no 
sert of a pull does a work go in, only on 
its merit. 

“The Secret of the Rose,” (a romance), 
“Reverie” and ‘‘The Little One” are her 
latest pictures, and her latest decorative 
work is the collection of nineteen colored 


Olliver Dennett Grover, while a student 
in the Douglas University (now the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) spent his Saturdays 
in the Academy of Design under the tui- 
tion of Henry Spread. When a boy of 
nineteen he entered the Royal Academy 
of Munich. Later going to Italy for four 
years and one year under Frank Deve- 
neck in Florence and Venice. He studied 
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under Boulanger in Paris, but prefers to 
call himself a pupil of the Academy of 
Design, feeling that what he learned 
under Henry Spread was of great value. 
He exhibited in Munich im 1880 and in 
Paris in 1885. Also in the National Acad- 
emy, London, and in Venice. He has 
exhibited in all the exhibitions of this 
country at one time and another. For 
five :years he was a teacher in the Art 
Institute. Later he gave up-teaching for 
studio work and decorative work. The 
Panorama of “The Chicago Fire”’ was 
largely his effort. 

The beautiful dome in the library, the 
Annex of Yale College at Branford, Conn., 
is recently finished. It represents “The 


Edward Kemeys 


Development of the Book.” It is a series 
of panels about 10x10 and are as follows: 
“Gathering the rapyrus,”’ “Records of 
the Pharaohs,” “Stories from Iliad,” 
“Medizeval Illumination,” ‘Venetian Cop- 
per Plate,” “First Proof Guttenberg 
Bible,” “The Franklin Press,” “A Book 
Bindery of 1895.” 

Charles Francis Brown came west with 
Mr. George L. Screiber to paint the ceil- 
ing of the Children’s Building at the 
World’s Fair. This beautiful work was 
bought by the Armour Institute and now 
adorns their new building. Mr. Brown 
has cast his lot amongst us, as a teacher 
in the. Art Institute. He began his stud- 
tes in the Boston Art Museum, later went 


to Philadelphia to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. In 1887 he went 
abroad and stayed four years, studying 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts under Ge- 
rome. He is now one of the staff df the 
Chicago Art Institute and one of the lec- © 
turers, and a director in the Central Arts 
Association. His views along the Massa- 
chusetts coast and scenes from Scotland 
testify to his talent as a landscape 
painter. Mr. Brown is one of the colony 
who meet at Mr. Taft’s summer camp in 
Indiana, just over the line from Chicago, 
where the little city of artistic log cabins 
is filled with a colony of painters and 
sculptors every summer for work, like at 
Mr. Vanderpoole’s and Mr. Boutwood’s 
camp in the woods of Wisconsin. At the 
exhibit of Chicago artists his pictures, 
“The Strawstack,” “The Lily Pond,” 
“Poplars,” and “Autumn Fields” were 
greatly admired, as were “Paddling 
Westward” and ‘Reflections’ at another 
exhibition. 

Edward Kemeys was born ‘in Savannah, 
Ga. His parents were native Americans 
for' many generations, and as the name 
Kemeys ° indicates, were of Welsh descent. 
He was educated in New York; ‘went 
through the civil war, and was a: captain 
of ‘artillery until-a year or two after its 
close, when he left the army and became 
a farmer in Illinois. This pursuit was 
but ‘short-lived, for he’ soon returned ‘to ° 
New York and was attached to the Corps 
of Civil Engineers, Central ‘Park, New 
York. .In'the course’ of two years he be- 
came a sculptor, and went abroad ‘in '77 
exhibiting both in London and in ‘the 
Paris Salon. Mr. Kemeys has written a 
great deal, both of prose and poetry, 
though he has never published many of 
his productions. He has lived among the 
Indians and has hunted the wild game of 
the west, for purposes of study, from 
Montana to Texas and still makes hunt- 
ing trips yearly. His home and studio, 
called Wolfden, are at Bryn Mawr, a 
south side suburb. Mr. Kemeys, when 
West, was amused with the Indians’ 
“Totem” poles, and decided to be like 
original people, too, so took a “Coat of 
Arms” for his “Art Ancestry,” namely 
the “Head of the Grey, Walls,” the in- 
spiration which took him out of commer- 
cial life. The moment that revealed 
Mr. Kemeys’s calling to him was one of 
the most marvellous in the history of art. 
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Watching an old German modelling the 
head of a wolf, quick came the thought, 
“If can do that.” How well he has. ful- 
filled that thought can best be expressed 
by a quotation from the London “Art 
Jcurnal:” “Edward Kemeys’s, a distin- 
guished American sculptor’s exhibition in 
London is such as we have never seen be- 
fore, and probably never will again. It 


aN 


is thoroughly original and of great inter- 
est. The London “Spectator” said: ‘‘We 
see in Edward Kemeys’s works a repre- 
sentation of wild beasts as God created 
them, and we discern a beauty and mean- 
ing in animals unsuspected before.” To 
eatch the echo of ideal beauty is not 
given to all artists, and to frequent the 
habitations of wild beasts and reproduce 
in clay the exact expression of animal 
life is what only the few men whom you 


can count on the fingers of your right 
hand have done. Mr. Kemeys has for a 
studio mate, his wife, whose exquisite 
portrait sculpture is the equal of any 
done by others. Her latest work is a life 
size bust of Mr. Carpenter, the artist, 
who is there illustrating Mr. Kemeys’s 
new book, “A Sculptor’s Adventures in a 
Sun-Set Land.” Mr. Kemeys’s lions - 


which guard the entrance of the Art In- 
stitute are among his greatest work. 
Miss Bessie Potter when a little girl in 
the Cook County Normal School, was al- 
lowed to enter the clay modelling class, 
the “fad”. having just broken out in the 
public schools. At first it was simply 
play with her to feel and mould the little 
pieces of mud given her. Soon the expe- 
rienced eye of her teacher, Mr. Schneider, 
discovered that one child in his class was; 
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destined to go far ahead of the rest. 
She then entered the Art Institute and 
studied drawing and modelling for three 
and a half years. The last year she made 
a “miniature statuette,” not for any spe- 
cial purpose, but “just for pastime,” she 
afterwards expressed it, when called on 
for an explanation. “I made it simply to 
carry out a little idea of my own,” and 
the dainty lady created such a furor, that 
orders poured in from friends. All 
seemed to grasp the idea simultaneously 
of how exquisite the new form of “por- 
traiture” was. She has made the por- 
traits of nearly all the society leaders of 
Chicago, and many ideal sketches. ‘ihe 
Arché Club, a literary organization and 
Art Patron, voted $100.00 to the Art In- 
stitute several years ago to be spent for 
. some piece of statuary for the school’s 
permanent collection. The committee de- 
cided to buy from Miss Bessie Potter a 
few of her miniature statuettes, to place 
in a glass case, and so the young lady 
gave them six, with the stipulation that 
she could change them from time to time, 
thus giving to the public and students the 
latest and best of her work. Among the 
statuettes that have brought her the 
greatest fame have been “The American 
Girl,” a tiny miss, holding a flag, “The 
Young Mother,” with her first little one 
clasped in her arms in love and pride, and 
“The Chrysanthemum Girl,” a debutante 
in her flowing gown with a bunch of 
flowers held in her hand. 

‘(Among the portraits are those of “Ham- 
lin Garland,” “Evelyn,” “Nordica,” Susan 
B. Anthony, and many of the leaders 
in musical and dramatic art. The large 
bust of Rev. David B. Swing bears test1- 
mony that the little fingers which model 
so deftly the miniature portraits are 
equally as efficient when called on for 
larger work. One of the large statues, 
“The Spirit of the Water,” just exhibited 
at the “Society of Chicago Artists” has 
been requested by the Art Institute for 
their permanent collection. It will be cut 
iu marble soon, Miss Potter having just 
gone to Florence to superintend the work 
for ten orders of portraiture. Whether 
she will return is the question asked on 
all sides now. Will Chicago lose her tal- 
ented little girl? Will the studios of the 
masters come in between art and home? 
They did not before, and we trust that 
they may not again. Three years ago she 


left us, to study, and in her own original 
way—for everything she does is marked 
with an individuality—even to study. 
She strolled through the noted studios of 
the world, meeting encouragement and 
praise on every side, but at last her heart 
turned homewards, her own “miniature” 
work having clung strongest in her love 
of art. 

In the studios of Miss Potter meet the 
leaders of the musical, literary and art 
world. The hospitable door is ever ajar, 
and her’s and her mother’s charming per- 
sonality enables a stranger to feel they 
are welcome, ever welcome. It is here 
that the “Inner Circle,” “The Little 
Room” (named in honor of Mrs. Wynne’s 
little book), meet for social converse (and 
by invitation only) every Tuesday, but 
that is now a thing of the past, for the 
studio is gone and only the memory left. 
Little Miss Potter is a doubly American 
girl, for she has for a middle name the 
beautiful “Indian” appellation of “Ona- 
hotéma,” given by a friend, Goverror 
Wright, who was at the head of the Choc- 
tew Nation. 

Mr. William Wendt came from Ger- 
many, when a boy and fell in with a man 
in Chicago who was doing “Commercial” 
landscapes, better known to the world 
as paintings “made by the yard.” The 
young German knew nothing of the art, 
but was allowed to help. He became so 
enthusiastic that he entered the field of 
true art. Mr. Wendt’s exquisite picture, 
“A Sunlit Path” is his latest effort. It is 
an exquisite interpretation of the glinting 
sunshine in the birch woods, as it gleams 
through the trees and falls athwart a lit- 
tle path. His local study of ve vety green 
bought by the artist, Mr. Frederick W. 
Freer, represents a cabbage field in its 
wealth of maturity. “An Orchard in the- 
Foot Hils,” now on exhibition with the 
“Society of Western Artists,” is a Cali- 
fornia scene, the brilliant red soil, the 
rows of young trees on the hillside with 
their vivid green foliage, the deep blue of 
the sky, that is like unto no other, acts 
like a “tonic” on the tired visitor whose 
eyes have grown weary from seeing so 
much. Mr. Wendt has just won the $100 
prize at the exhibition of Chicago artists, 
which was awarded by a literary club, 
The “Young Fortnightly.” Thepicture is 
entitled “On the Banks of the Missis- 
sippi.” 
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Sketch in Plaster of Hamlin Garland 


Mr. Elbridge Ayer Burbank was born 
near Chicago, and took abroad a young 
wife and remained four years. He stud- 
ied under Paul Nanen, Frederick Fehr 
and Toby Rosentahl. Just after his re- 
turn home, while walking down town he 
was struck with the picturesque effect 
made by a little colored newsboy who 
was sitting on a curbstone. The idea of 
what an American picture it was and 
why hadn’t “darkies” been chosen for a 
theme before, made a deep impression. 
The idea lingered and took effect. They 
had been painted true, but with acces- 
sories, such as cotton fields, etc., which 
took off from the darkey himself, so Mr. 
Burbank painted the happy little boy 
with his ebony skin and beaming eyes, 
but instead of papers in his hands, a 
banjo was placed, so naturally, one could 
almost hear him thrumming the cords. 
Instead of sending one picture to the com- 
ing exhibition Mr. Burbank sent two. 
The beautiful sketch “Art versus Nature” 


By Bessie O. Potter 


on which he had hoped to compete for the 


“Yerkes” prize, was completely over- 
shadowed by “His Favorite Pastimes,” 
and Mr. Burbank was made famous for 
“darkey” pictures. Of the many that 
have left his brush, they are too well 
known to need mention. 

His portrait of his uncle, Mr. Edward 
BE. Ayer, now nearly finished, shows one 
of the best effects in ‘‘non studio” back- 
grounds. Mr. Ayer is one of Chicago’s 
retired capitalists, and his leisure hours 
have been put to profitable use in collect- 
ing and preserving for the young of our 
city and country, a history in “Indian 
Lore,” which is so fast being lost to the 
student. His beautiful library forms the 
background for the portrait. Mr. Bur- 
bank’s “Antiquarian” is also a wonderful 
detail picture. 

To speak of all the art leaders in a city 
of a million and a half inhabitants, is 
nearly impossible, except in book form. 
An article of this kind in so brief a form, 
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challenges criticism. No one can “render 


homage to all to whom homage is due.” 
In this city of magnificent distances, 
from Mr. Robbins’s studio near Ashland 
Boulevard to Mrs. Tyler’s, near the lake, 
ie a distance of five miles, and from Mr. 
Kemeys’s at Bryn Mawr, to Mr. Gelert’s 
near Lincoln Park is a trip of thirteen 
miles. But when one has spent weeks 
going the rounds and seen the beauty of 
nature portrayed from the stately tombs 
of Egypt to the Land of the Midnight 


Sun; Italy, France, the Rhine, Holland, 
Scotland, and far away Japan, the rocky . 
hillsides of picturesque New England and 
the stately canyons of Colorado, to the 
limpid streams of Tennessee and luxu- 
riant foliage of California then does one 
realize how beautiful is this “Artist’’ life, 
that 

“Finds tongues in the trees, 

Books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in the stones, 

And good in everything.” 


THE SKELETON AT THE FEAST 


Of old they placed at every victor’s side, 

A grinning skeleton who sat in state, 

And chilled the joy and clouded all the 
pride 

And held men humbly though their deeds 
were great. 


Sometimes the guests would turn to him 
and bow; 

Scmetimes, his royal empire to recall, 

They’d place a crown upon his fleshless 
brow, 

For kings may reign, but health is Lord 
of all! 


Yet they were not deceived—their eyes 
were keen; 

The dead thing crowned, no living mae 
was deemed, 

And though they honored him with look 
and mien, 

They knew him, for the otis thing he 
seemed. 


To-day we do not know,—for see, we two 
Sit smiling at each other side by side; 
Are you alive?: I cannot tell, and you— 
You do not know how long ago I died! 
Bessie Chandler. 





Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President of the United States 


A PRESIDENT’S LOVE AFFAIR 


BY GABRIEL ROUQUIE 


the little village of Laurens, in the 


es quarters of a century ago, in 
state of South Carolina, there lived 


and labored at the tailor’s trade a young. 


man who was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the affairs of this nation. 
Of humble origin and having had prac- 
tically no educational advantages, he had 
in his character the elements of true man- 
hood, and by force of brain power and 
ability attained the highest position of 
honor and trust in the republic. 
Andrew Johnson left his home in North 
Carolina by reason of some trouble with 
his employer, and went to the then ultra- 
exclusive and aristocratic village of Lau- 
rens. He had no influential family con- 
nections, and was as poor as_ the 


traditional church mouse, his worldly pos- 
sessions consisting only of the clothes he 
wore. To one acquainted with the social 
conditions in the ante-bellum South, the 
difficulties incident to obtaining recogni- 
tion by a man handicapped as Johnson 
was, can be readily imagined. The ster- 
ling. worth of the young tailor, however, 
made itself felt and demanded the ad- 
miration and respect soon accorded him 
even by those who were wont to consider 
one not to the manor born deserving of 
but condescending notice. 

In passing it may be said that had 
Johnson remained in South Carolina, he 
would probably have lived and died a 
respectable tailor only. He possessed 
neither of the essential qualifications 
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rendering political preferment possible 
in that State—wealth nor family name. 
In, that day it was customary: to exalt 
to office only those who were large land 
and slave owners, or who were eminent 
as scholars and patriots. There were 
isolated exceptions, but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the North Carolina tailor would 
have been numbered among them. In 
the comparatively new State of Ten- 


and made by Johnson is still in existence. 
It was made for Col. Henry C. Young, a 
prominent ‘lawyer and politician of upper 
Carolina, and is now treasured by his 
descendants as one of their most precious 
possessions. The fact that the coat is 


still in a good state of preservation may 

possibly be taken as an evidence of the 

excellence and durability of the work. 
Johnson’s stay at Laurens, brief as it 

















Mrs. William Hance, born Sarah Word, the Fiancee of Andrew Johnson 


nessee, where the characteristic South 
Carolina conditions did not exist, the 
manly qualities and marked ability which 
made Johnson’s elevation from the tail- 
or’s bench to the chief executive’s chair 
a possibility and a fact, were appreciated 
and given merited recognition. 

Soon after reaching Laurens, Johnson 
secured a position in a tailoring estab- 
lishment, and this he held with perfect 
satisfaction to his employers until his 
return to his North Carolina home. He 
was a painstaking laborer and took com- 
mendable pride in doing his work as 
perfectly as possible. A coat cut. fitted 


was, marked a very important epoch in 
his life. It was there that he met his first 
love, Miss Sarah Word, a _ charming 
young woman of education and _ refine- 
ment who saw in the modest and retiring 
young journeyman tailor a man of char- 
acter and strength and promise. Joun- 
son’s regard for Miss Word was 
reciprocated and the young people entered 
into an engagement to marry. They 
were thrown constantly in each other’s 
seciety, and the future President of 
the United States once assisted his 
fiancee in laying, stuffing and quilting a 
quilt. This quilt is now owned by Mrs. 
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J. F. Bolt, of Laurens, granddaughter of 
Miss Word, who subsequently married 
William Hance. On either end of the 
quilt are Miss Word’s initials, “S. W.,” 
which were made, stuffed and quilted by 


wt il 


TH Ne 


The irresistible tendency that young 
men in love have to carve their sweet- 
hearts’ names on everything movable and 
immovable in their immediate vicinity 
was not wanting in Johnson. On the 


PT TY 


Quilt Made by Andrew Johnson for Miss Word 


Jchnson unassisted. The enthusiastic 
young lover was very desirous of placing 
his own initials beside those of his sweet- 
heart, but this Miss Word would not per- 
mit. This quilt was on exhibition at the 
Atlanta Exposition last fall and attracted 
much attention. 


baek of an old split-bottomed chair he en- 
graved the inscription “S. .W.—1820..” It 
is needless to say that it was the chair in 
which Miss Word was accustomed to sit 
on the porch of her home. This chair is 
now in the possession of Mrs. Bolt. 


Having satisfactorily adjusted the 
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trouble with his former employer in 
North Carolina, Johnson decided to return 
and resume his position. Before leaving 
Laurens, as a token of his affectionate 
regard, he gave to Miss Word his dearest 
possession, the goose with which he had 
worked at his trade. This act shows the 
tender simplicity of the young tailor. He 
had no false pride about the matter. He 
was leaving the woman he loved for an 
indefinite time, and not ashamed of his 
lowly calling, gave her something that 


illiterate and ignorant, with no. refine- 
ment nor grace of manner. It has been 
stated that he could neither . read nor 
write and that his wife taught him both 
after marriage. This error has become 
so firmly fixed that it is generally ac- 
cepted as an historic fact, and school 
children are told the romantic story of 
how a man who afterwards became Presi- 
dent was taught to read and write by a 
wife who was ambitious for his advance- 
ment. This story may be a _ beautiful 


From a photograph by L A. McCord, Laurens, S. C. 


Coat Made by Andrew Johnson for Col. Henry C. Young 
Mr. Johnson's tailor's goose is also shown 


would be a constant reminder of him and 
his work. After leaving Laurens differ- 
ences arose between Miss Word and John- 
son, and their engagement was terminated, 
but the tailor’s goose was never returned, 
and is now owned by Mrs. Bolt, and val- 
ued above price on account of its ro- 
mantic history. Miss Word rejected the 
tailor and married William Hance, a 
saddler. The tailor became President of 
the United States. 

Johnson’s biographers have all main- 
tained that in early life he was uncouth, 


object-lesson on the grand possibilities of 
American youth, but it has the fatal de- 


fect of being untrue. When Johnson 
lived in Laurens he could both read and 
write, and was considered a young man 
of exceptional inteligence. Miss Word, 
to whom he was engaged, is authority 
for the statement that she received many 
notes and letters from him, and that he 
wrote a good business hand. She has 
also frequently said that he was a man 
of more than ordinary intelligence, of 
elegant address and a brilliant conversa- 
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tionalist. As Miss Word was, by virtue 
of her relations to him, closely associated 
with Johnson, the correctness: of her 
statements can neither be doubted nor 
contravened. More than this, Col. T. B. 
Crews, one of the oldest citizens of 


be abandoned as absolutely false. ‘The 
facts prove just the contrary, that he was 
a young man of rare intelligence and re- 
finement. 

With Johnson’s life after his return to 
North Carolina and his subsequent’ re- 


From a photograph by L. A.” McCord, Laurens, 8. C 


Chair on which Andrew Johnson Cut the Initials of his Sweetheart 


Laurens, and husband of Miss Word’s 
daughter, says that over half a century 
ago, when he first went to Laurens, he 
has frequently heard from old residents 
that Johnson was a great reader, in fact, 


a veritable book worm. He had often 
been seen -seated on his tailor’s board 
with a book by his side reading and 
studying. From this evidence it would 
appear that the story of Johnson’s being 
in early life an uncouth ignoramus must 


-moval to Tennessee, this article has noth- 


ing to do. His political career is familiar 
to all conversant with the history of the 
troublesome times of which he was in a 
measure the central figure. The author’s 
purpose has been to give a few possibly 
interesting incidents of Johnson’s brief 
stay in South Carolina, and to correct the 
popular error that he was at that period 
of his life particularly ignorant and un- 
promising. 





- The long bear grass that covers the marsh toward the rear of the tents near the sentry's path.’’ Scenefof the 
Illinois Camp 


AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR 


BY J.J. WEATHERLY 


URING the autumn, winter and 

D spring of 1862-3 twenty-two regi- 

ments, comprising the Sixteenth 
Corps of General Grant’s army, were 
stationed at Jackson, Tennessee, under 
command of General 8S. A. Herbert, with 
headquarters at Memphis. Jackson had 
previously been the headquarters for 
Generals Grant and Logan, but at the 
time of our story they had marched 
further on into the arena of war. The 
siege of Vicksburg and other notable 
events were in the near future, and the 
great bodies were moving into those 
positions in which they have gone down 
in history. 

The commanding officer at Jackson 
was General Sullivan, of Indiana, an 
officer noted for his bravery, his uni- 
form gallantry and his kind considera- 
tion of those with whom he came in 
contact. 

In those days Jackson was the centre 
of a wealthy community of planters, 
whose plantations lay a panorama of 
beauty, stretching for miles round the 
village. The high state of cultivation 
reached by the willing hands of a thou- 
sand slaves converted the lands into a 
picture, in which nature, lavish with her 
symmetrical touches, was aided to make 
it perfect by well-directed industry in 
the building and maintaining of elegant 
mansions and estates. The wealthier of 
the planters resided in the little town, 
in great “big ’ouses,” as the negroes 
called them, or cosy cottages, surrounded 
by broad verandas that lined the dusty 
streets, over which monster oaks or 
tewering sycamores lapped their shining 
arms; forming in summer an arch of 


ever-green and in winter trembling skele- 
tons of summer’s glory. It was such a 
mansion on such a street that became 
the headquarters of General Sullivan’s 
staff, the general himself, with his 
orderly, occupying private apartments in 
another equally as pretentious. 

The Lyon mansion, still standing, en- 
tirely unchanged, although the storms of 
more than sixty years have beat upon 
it, was the home of hospitality and ele- 
gant refinement. The owner, General 
Jehn Lyon, counted his acres and his 
slaves by the hundreds, and at his door 
he gave to whomsoever might come the 
cordial hand of welcome, and with his 
hospitality went the courteous smiles 
and gracious manners of his accom- 
plished wife and daughters. 

The house, half hidden from view in a 
forest of shining silver poplars, with its 
great square front, massive brick sides 
and “hipped roof,’ was more austere 
than inviting in its appearance, looking 
like a dark island in a silver sea when 
the sun fell slanting on the shimmering 
leaves that formed the screen. At the 
front wicket was a great, wide-mouthed 
well, upon the brick curbing of which 
the moss had accumulated, making a 
velvety avenue to the fountain below, 
from which, in typical ‘‘oaken buckets,” 
was drawn by tidy slaves, in snowy tur- 
bans, water as pure as ever the earth fil- 
tered. 

It was from such a retreat that Gen- 
eral Sullivan’s staff contemplated the 
bloody conflict that raged about them 
or made love to Southern beauties, with 
eyes of black or eyes of blue, or dreamed 
in the moonlight under the inspiration 




















of the wild melody of the negro slave 
song, of home and the sad circumstance 
of war. 

But this condition of affairs with the 
staff of General Sullivan was not long to 
endure, for General Forest, the intrepid 
soldier and ubiquitous ‘“‘wizard of the 
saddle,” riding beneath the fateful “stars 
and bars,” was moving upon them. 
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a profound secret from the civilians, the 
gallant officers imparting not even the 
slightest hint of information to their 
Southern sweethearts, most of whom 
were loyal to the Confederacy and only 
too willing to take advantage of every 
opportunity for gaining information of 
value. 

On this occasion, Lieutenants Farrar 





‘It was from such a retreat that General Sullivan's staff contemplated the bloody conflict that raged about them or made 
love to Southern beauties . . ."’ 


It soon became evident that the op- 
posing forces would, in all likelihood, 
meet for an engagement at a point not 
far distant from Parker’s Cross Roads, 
and preparations were accordingly made 
for battle. Yet, despite the approaching 
conflict, it had been pre-arranged that a 
grand ball should be given at the Lyon 
mansion on the evening preceding the 
march. All society was in a whirl of ex- 
citement over the approaching event. 
The movements of the army were kept 


and Buchanan, aware that General Sulli- 
van would move that night with five 
thousand troops by rail’ to Trenton, a 
point north, from which he would go 
cross country to the point of battle at 
Parker’s Cross Roads, approached the 
commander and asked him what should 
be done with the dance, and his reply 
was, “On with the dance, and I will 
move the army, and no one will be the 
wiser,” and so he did, and the dance was 
turned into a jubilee of death, com- 
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mingling the cannon’s roar, the fifppant 
laughter and the dying groans of the 
hundreds into a medley of discordant 
sounds. In that battle the Federals were 
victorious, the result showing about 
three hundred killed, three hundred pris- 
oners and six field pieces captured, and 
Forest was nearer defeated than in any 
engagement during the war. 

Out two miles east of Jackson, on the 
banks of a clear stream, upon a hillside 
that sloped gracefully to the water, were 
camped the Michigan troops who fought 
with General Grant at Vicksburg and 
other points in his Southern campaign. 
The spot is remembered by thousands 
until this day. It is but little changed, 
only. then 


“A curve of country road that slips from 
sight, 

To thread the fragrant mazes of the sum- 
mer’s woods,” 


and now a beautiful avenue and drive 
passes it. Beyond the camp, where, 
down the creek the sloping hillside stole 
away from tented shade and sentry’s la- 
bored tread, burst from tortuous oppos- 


ing cliffs a living spring, whose waters 
sparkle as brightly to-day as when they 


slaked the thirst of invading hosts. The 
spring was outside the inside sentry’s 
path, yet within sound of the challenge, 
and hidden away in willow glade, in the 
shade of a towering water oak, that still 
stands picket there, bearing marks of 
war’s relentless touch. 

When the Lyon mansion was lighted 
on the night of the ball, and the negro 
violinist had taken his seat, and the 
belles and gallant soldiers were ready 
for the music (many of Sullivan’s staff 
had been left as a blind), the general 
moved out alone with his orderly to the 
camps, preparatory to the silent march 
to Parker’s Cross Roads. 

Passing the Illinois camp, half way to 
the Michigan division, the army was put 
in readiness and held in liné of march to 
take the train when the latter division 
should pass. The movements were made 
with perfect precision and absolute si- 
lence, but not without one detecting 
them in the village, and one noting them 
in Michigan camp. 

Just as the music began at the ball, a 
slender, black-eyed girl, of perhaps a 


score or more of summers, slipped from 
the circle of merrymakers, and, speed- 
ing through the long hall of the mansion, 
stood for an instant in the shadow of 
the wall and a sycamore tree. She 
waited for an instant only, when her at- 
tention was attracted to a negro boy 
passing with a pitcher of water for an 
officer’s room. She spoke hastily to the 
boy and her words were of unusual im- 
port, for the negro sat the vessel upon 
the ground, and, with both eyes bulging, 
said, half to himself: “Dar, now; jis as 
I ’spected, an’ dis night will be de def ob 
a nigger, shore.” 

The girl was pale and a little nervous, 
but her eyes flashed the determination of 
one whose task was self-imposed and 
against the execution of which no earthly 
power could prevail. 

“Hurry, now, Dan,” she said, “and I 
will meet you at Aunt Lizzie’s house in 
twenty minutes, and—stop, tell Lieu- 
tenant S. that I will dance with him the 
next set—and, wait, see that my stirrups 
are adjusted, and leave the back gate 
open,” and off she darted through the 
dark shade of the trees to the house of 
“Aunt Lizzie,” an old negress, who lived 
on an adjoining property. She did not 
have long to wait—hardly the twenty 
minutes—before “Dan’” came with a 
complete Federal uniform, stolen from 
one of the soldier’s apartments in the 
mansion. It was a uniform of the ranks, 
perfectly plain. 

Old “Aunt Lizzie’ took the clothing 
from the boy, and casting such a look of 
reproach upon the girl as only a “colored 
mammy” in those days could bestow 
upon the “white children” especially in 
her care, she said:— 

“Now, ain’t dis a scandilation? Ain’t 
sech perceedins an abomination. Does 
you spect me to ’quiesce in sich carry- 
ings on wid dese sojers? You’se jes not 
gwine ter do nuffin’ of de sort dis night, 
an’ you’s got it.” But the look in the 
black eyes of the determined girl spoke 
otherwise when they flashed defiance, 
and the pale, thin lips were drawn closer 
together. She gathered the uniform in 
her arms, the cap dropping to the floor. 
The boy stood waiting, half amazed, 
handed it to her, the act bringing her 
back to realize his presence, and she 
said:— 


“Go now, Dan, and have the horses 











ready, and remember you are to go and 
no one is to know of our going.” - And, 
- turning to the-old woman, she con- 
tinued: “Yes, I must go, Aunt Lizzie; 
you know I must,” and for the first time 
other than an expression of wilful deter- 
mination was upon her face, and in her 
eyes, half pleading, she begged the old 
negress to forgive her and aid her in 
donning the strange attire, and, as had 
been her custom since her mistress was 





‘* The wealthier of the pianters resided . 


the curious and original expressions that 
escaped her lips during the process of the 
toilet. 

It was at last finished, and, tucking 
her long hair in a coil in the crown of 
the cap, which she sat upon her head, 
she slipped out, a perfect soldier in ap- 
pearance and a desperate woman in 
reality. 

The horses were ready, ‘and mounting 
hastily the horse held by the trembling 
negro, for he had stolen both of them 
from Federal officers, they were off in 
an instant, Dan following close upon the 
heels of his mistress’s horse. The objec- 
tive point was the Michigan spring, and 
the route was through a willow thicket 
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a baby, she did so, although many were 
‘and a stubble field, and into a deep beech 
forest that yet surrounds it. : 

The ride was rapid and reckless, but 
a-short one, only about a mile and a haif, 
and they soon reached the slope falling 
away to the spring. It was not a dark 
night, but lighted by the stars just 
enough to render all views deceptive and 
magnify the shadows in the forest. On 
the brow of the hill they halted beneath 


5 ee in cosy cottages, surrounded by broad verandas, over which the monster 
oaks or towering sycamores lapped their shining arms "’ 


the drooping limbs of a beech, and the 
leader dismounted. 

“Now, Dan,” she said, “I want you to 
remain here and hold these horses, and 
remember that you are to pay no atten- 
tion to anything you see or hear. The 
troops will be moving soon, but they 
will go out to the main road another way 
and won’t be likely to disturb you. If 
any one should pass this way he will be 
as badly frightened by you as you need 
be by him.” 

The negro dismounted, still trembling. 
and taking the reins of his mistress’s 
horse, and, as she was moving away 
down the hill toward the spring, asked 
piteously :— 


. 
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“How. long is you gwine ter be gone, 
Miss Julia?’ 

No response came to his question,: for 
he had spoken low, and she had moved 
rapidly and did not hear him, but, in- 
stead, came the screech of an owl just 
leaving its home in a tall gum-tree that 
stood in the marsh below, and the fright- 
“ened negro drew closer to the horses, 
aud half whispered to them:— 

“O, Lordy, what a night, an’ what a 


by 
f 
q 
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** The house, half hidden “from view in a forest of shining silver poplars, with its great square front, 


Her: object was to enter the camp and 
obtain all the information possible that 
would be of value to General Forest and 
reach: him by messenger or in person be- 
fore the armies should meet at Parker’s 
Cross Roads the next day. 

The undertaking was a desperate one, 
but, accustomed to the thrilling scenes 
and experiences of the time, as she was, 
her courage did not fail her, if her nerves 
were rendered a little unsteady by the 


was more 


austere than inviting in its appearance’ ' 


good place for ghosts. Uncle Dick done 
tole me what ter ’spect when a ow! holler 
lonsome-like, dat way,” and he squatted 
down at the root of the tree in mortal 
terror. 

But a minute was required for the 
woman to reach the spring, and she 
stopped beside the old water oak in 
breathless excitement. She could hear 
the stir in the camp that she knew to be 
occasioned by preparations for the 
march, and she could hear the caissons 
rumbling across the bridge that yet 
spans the little creek. 


excitement of her surroundings and the 
realization of the penalty should she be 
caught in the role of a spy. Waiting 
only a few moments at the spring, that 
she might be satisfied of just what course 
to pursue and that all was quiet with 
Dan and the horses, she slipped through 
the long bear grass that covers. the 
marsh, toward the rear of the tents, near 
the sentry’s path. ‘“‘Here she gained a 
position from which.ghe could  distin- 
guish every movement. She saw the 
soldiers striking their tents in hasty 
preparation for marching. She heard 
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‘* Beyend the camp, where down the creek the sloping hillside stole away from tented shade, burst . . . a living spring 
whose waters . . . slaked the thirst ofthe invading hosts"’ 
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the low commands of the officers, and 
by the dim light of the stars, that grew 
brighter as the night advanced, she 
could see the shadowy forms of the men 
moving about like spectres in the night. 
She could see the sentry on his beat, as 
he paced back and forth, half careless of 
his guard, only now and then stopping 
to note the restlessness of the cayv- 
alry horses corralled just inside the 
line. 

Some minutes passed and she was 
startled by a low bugle blast, and the 
barriers to the corral were removed, and 
at a second blast the horses were sad- 
dled and the soldiers of the advance 
mounted and moved out in a long line. 
Realizing that she must cross the main 
road ahead of the army or be cut off un- 
til too late to reach General Forest with 
the information so necessary to him, 
she was in the act of retracing her steps 
when she saw a shadow pass the sentry 
just as he turned upon his beat, and 


slipped silently into the creek. Here it 
was ldst to sight, and the sentry made 
another round and turned, and the form 
appeared upon the bank of the stream, 
only a short distance from her, and came 
directly to the shade of the tree in which 


she stood, and. in a moment confronted 
her. 

Looking closely, she could see the face 
of a man covered by a heavy beard, but 
that part of it visible was as pale as 
death. The eyes were sunken and the 
form tottered and leaned upon his mus- 
ket for support. . 

The first thought of the woman was 
one of self-defence, and her hand sought 
her only protection, a little pocket pistol, 
but a sense of caution came and better 
judgment, and she whispered :— 

“Ho, comrade, the two of us seem to 
be of one mind. Where are you going?” 

The soldier leaned forward until he 
could distinguish the Federal uniform 
worn by the spy, and the dull eyes 
seemed to lighten, and he replied: ‘To 
die upon yonder hillside, this night, ¢ .o- 
rade.” 

She thought him a deserter, and as 
such she was willing to let him pass, and 
he slipped:- on through the morass, leav- 
ing her to watch the last of the Michigan 
troops, who were to fight the next day, 
move out upon their silent march. 

When they were gone, except those 


left to guard the camp, our heroine re- 
traced her steps, thinking nothing fur- 
ther of the deserting Federal and intent 
only upon finding the negro and their 
horses, and then for a daring ride by the 
Illinois camp and thence to General For- 
est, with the information of how many 
troops General Sullivan would bring 
against him the next day, but she wae 
destined not to take the ride and For- 
est, must do without the information, a 
fact that cost him severe losses. Passing 
the spring, she darted hastily up the hill 
to the tree beneath which she had left 
her servant and the horses, where she 
found them. 

Save the steady tramp of the moving 
army, that could be faintly heard passing 
the road, all was quiet. The two horses, 
accustomed to moving troops, stood with 
ears pricked and eyes strained in that 
direction, stamping impatiently, anchored 
as they were to a bundle of humanity at 
the root of the tree. She approached 
cautiously, believing the negro to be 
asleep, and shook him gently, saying: 
“Dan, Dan, get up; we must go now. Be 
in a hurry.” 

The boy did not arouse as if from 
sleep, but, instead, with a bound he 
sprang from her and uttered a yell of 
terror that rang through the woods and 
echoed upon the hillside upon which 
camped the remaining troops. His teeth 
chattered and his eyes rolled heaven- 
ward, as if imploring aid from an unseen 
power. 

She tried to reassure him, but he only 
drew further from her and whispered: 
“O, Massy Sperit, dis is nuffin’ but a pore 
nigger waiting for his mistress who is 
over der er lookin’ at dem sojers.” 

“But it’s me, Dan,” she said; “it’s me; 
come here!” 

Her voice seemed to reassure the boy 
to some extent, and he approached close 
enough to see her face. 

“Bless de Lord,” it’s you, Miss Julia; 
it’s you shore,” he whispered. 

“Why, of course it’s me, Dan. What's 
the matter?’ 

Creeping close to her, and still holding 
to the halter reins of the horses, between 
his chattering teeth, he said:— 

‘“T seed him, Miss Julia; I seed a sperit, 
wid hair all over his face, an’ his eyes 
was es red as a coal of fire, an’ he jes 
groaned, an’ groaned,” and the negro 
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shivered until he could hardly stand 
upon the ground. 

“Oh, pshaw, Dan; you are crazy. Get 
the horses ready; we must go,’ she 
urged. 

The negro moved around to obey the 
command, but an instant later was at her 
feet, sobbing :— 

“Jes listen, Miss Julia; I hears him 
groaning agin,” but she could only hear 
the rustle of the dry leaves and the 
swaying limbs in the night winds. 





“For de Lordy sake, don’t der, 
mistress; fer de Lord sake don’t. I ’spect 
he will take you an’ flew away beyond 
de clouds, for Uncle Dick done said de 
debil comes in many guises,” pleaded the 
frightened boy, but his pleadings were 
unheeded, and she went on into the 
gloom of the night, seeking she knew not 
what. 

But a_ short distance beyond the 
shadow of the old beech, beneath which 
the horses stood, a tree had fallen and 


The Battlefield at Parker's Cross Roads 


“No, you don’t, Dan,” she said, “it’s 
only the winds—--”’ but, stop; the winds 
bore to her ears a human groan, as if in 
the agonies of death. It was such a 
burst of despair as when the heart has 
given up all hope. 

For a moment the brave woman half 
believed in the supernatural, and looked 
into the shadows, half expecting a ma- 
terialization. But the terror of the negro 
recalled the ridiculous side of the situa- 
tion, and she said:— 

“Let’s see, Dan. You wait, and I will 
find the ghost, if it be a ghost.” 


rested half way to the earth against the 
body of a neighbor, forming a shelter by 
its slanting trunk. To this tree she fol- 
lowed the groans that came with distinct 
regularity as she neared the spot. 

An impulse of charity and a sensation 
of superstitious dread contended for the 
mastery of her movements, but curiosity 
held the balance of power, and she was 
impelled onward. Reaching the tree, at 
first she was unable to distinguish the 
source of the heavy breathings which 
she could plainly hear, but, bending over 
and, as her eyes became more accus- 
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tomed to the. increased darkness, she dis- 
covered the body of a man in a heap in 
the alcove. A moment overcome her 
surprise and brought to her heart her 
woman’s impulse of mercy, and she 
hastily turned the face of the sufferer to 
the light and was surprised to recognize 
the deserting Federal, who had declared 
his intention of dying that night upon 
the hillside. 

The man was fast sinking, and but lit- 
tle time was left him to whisper the 
name of Morely—Fred Morely—and _ to 
say that his home was in far-off Michi- 
gan. A gasp, a struggle, and all was 
over, with'no explanation of his reason 
for seeking so lonely a place to die. 

The patriotic woman, who had gone 
out with such determination, realized 
that it was too late to carry out her mis- 
sion, because Sullivan and his five thou- 
sand troops were well on their way, and 
Forest was doomed to defeat on the fol- 
lewing day. She immediately returned 


to the village, where the ball was still 
progressing, and, instead of dancing with 
Lieutenant S. she related to him her ex- 
perience of the night. The next morning, 
when the sun was coming up, a few sol- 
diers and one woman stood beside a 
grave where poor Morely died, and with 
solemn ceremonies he was laid to rest. 
To-day his grave may be seen by the 
curious who visit the Michigan spring. 
Nothing further of the man’s history was 
learned, and perhaps there is many a 
one who has wondered all these years 
where a son, husband or sweetheart 
sleeps. 

The sequel is brief. A handsome, dig- 
nified woman of sixty-four is still a fa- 
miliar figure, where she has spent her 
life, but there are few who know this 
chapter of her history. 

Dan is also known as a hero of those 
troublesome times, but as to the events 
of that night he is as dumb as an oyster. 





Florence Lillian Wickes 


Reception, Gown of Satin and Velvet 
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things that during the interim be- 
tween winter and spring, the ener- 
gies displayed in the dress-world should 
suffer a slight relapse. A considerable 
amount of vitality has been exhausted in 
keeping abreast of the winter’s fashion 
and a considerable amount of reserve 
force must be stored for Easter’s resur- 
rection of new styles. Hence the period 
that lies between may be regarded in 
many respects as a truly lethargic one. 
The first costumes to make their ap- 
pearance after the strictly cold weather 
ones are discarded, are the: light weight 
cloths and woollens; these can be adapt- 
able for March’s changing temperature 
by choosing a dark color cloth and by 


| T is not contrary to the nature of 


wearing, when a fall of mercury de- 
mands it, a flannel waist underneath. In 
many cases this premature substitution 
of a heavy weight garment for a light 
one before the season itself has fairly 
changed is, of course, unwise, but the 
temptation to don spring clothes after 
wearing so long the winter ones is great 
and rarely resisted. The materials her- 
alded as those to be in vogue the present 
spring constitute a list in which smooth 
cloths, mixed suitings, medium weight 
silks and heavy moirés take precedence. 
Of the smooth cloths, the colors most 
correct bid fair tc be the emerald green 


‘and the black; in the other fabrics the 


predominating shade will be the grey, 
a grey that will range from the more 
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Lulu Glaser 


Copyright, W. M. Morrison, 1896 


Blouse bodice of cerise taffeta, and plain corded black silk skirt 


sober Quaker color to the darker and 
richer Oxford grey which borders on a 
steel. Covert cloths will again be in 
fashion this season and just as smartas 
ever do the costumes look with the 
jacket quite short, extremely jaunty and 
singie-breasted, with the buttons on an 
invisible flap, and narrow high revers 
and narrow turned down collar. Neither 
have the Eton jackets been discarded. 
Checked and striped cheviot suits are to 
be worn with the black jackets, and, 
while this is not a new style, it is always 


a pretty and most useful one. The 
jackets are double-breasted, but in all 
other points are the fac-similies of the 


single-breasted ones. In all black are 
some smart gowns. The coat is tight fit- 
ting and high in the neck, a la militaire, 
as has been fashionable this winter. 
Few new effects have been secured of 
late in the Eton jackets but word comes 
from Paris recently that a really originai 
design is forthcoming. It is a very short 
jacket with a deep kilted skirt that 
reaches to the waistline, pointed revers 
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and a tulle cravat finishing the front. 
A figaro that is certainly charming is 
tight and long behind, but in front hangs 
straight from the chin to the waistline 
in broad plaits. An empiecement of lace 
forms a sort of yoke over this, and a 
Scotch plaid scarf is tied in a big bow 


bolero, which is long enough to meet a 
narrow belt, rather has the lead, but 
there is every conceivable kind of jacket 
except the long one. A _ finely tucked 
bolero trimmed with Austrian knots of 
black braid is shown with an ecru cloth 
gown, which is also trimmed on the sxirt 


* Maxine Elliott 
Tailor-made hatit‘cfSheavyiblack' broadcloth 


under the chin. .ight and flat-skirted 
jackets are cut very short just in front to 
show the ends of an undervest of Louis 
XV. silk embroidery, the broad square 
lapels of the same silk. 

Very little can be said of fashion at 
the moment without some reference to 
the jacket effects which are so much in 
evidence in every kind of gown, ‘espe- 
cially the new spring models in cloth 
presented for early inspection. The 


to match, and the yoke is of green vel- 


vet covered with cream lace. Black 
satin forms the belt and collar, and a 
lace frill extends down the side, where 
the jacket fastens with green velvet 
bows. Another costume of black and 
blue mixed wool has a plain skirt and a 
sort of loose zouave, buttoned down the 
front and caught up at either side with 
a fancy buckle. Ecru cloth braided with 
black forms the second revers, and black 
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Marie Shotwell 
Brown Broadcloth ulster, with overcare of squiriel skir.s 


satin the vest, collar and belt. A touch 
of black or white or both is almost a ne- 
cessity for a successful gown this season, 
and whatever may be the color of the 
dress, the introduction of black is in 
nearly every case an improvement. The 
military style of trimming appears on 
some of the new cloth jackets, and one 
costume in rather a light shade of blue 
has the military cut as well, and is 
‘trimmed with black braid. The cuffs and 
collar of red cloth with a black braid 
finish make it very striking. The triple 


skirt is one-of the effects seen among 
cloth gowns, and each flounce is cut cir- 
cular to fit the foundation. The material 
is green cloth for skirt and sleeves, and 
the bodice, is of pale green silk, with a 
darker green velvet bolero, cut out in the 
neck, over this. The jacket fastens on 
one side, where it is cut out in squares 
and decorated with a frill of lace. An 
embroidery of jet and gold finishes the 
edge all around, and the belt and collar 
are of velvet. 

It is the sleeve, 


however, that has 
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undergone the greatest transformation. 
The pendulum has begun to swing the 
other way, and the voluminous bouffant 
effect at the shoulder is now a consider- 
ation of yesterday. The latestsleeves are 
fitted to the shape of the arm with the 
greatest care. Of course they are inva- 
riably trimmed, lace and chiffon being 
the leading spring decorations. A fall of 
lace at the wrist, with ruffles or puffs on 
the shoulder form the two pronounced 
characteristics. Nothing is so correct as 
to have these two harmonize. 

In millinery no one hat at the _pres- 
ent writing has begun to differentiate it- 
self from the others and taken precedence 
as the leader. Among the newest shapes 
in headgear is the semblance of a Rus- 
sian crown. Thousands of hats and bon- 
nets of every imaginable shape are being 
made in vegetable silk, but there is no 
doubt that we shall wear more bonnets 
than we have done of late, and _ that 
they will be considered far better style 
than the large hats. The manufacturers 


call these bonnets toques, but the world 
in general associates this term with a 
soft round form which the new bonnets 
ave not. They have crowns of some sort, 
some of them pinnacle shaped, some jam- 


pot, and many have a_ pleated straw 
brim, the rouche brim being introduced 
also on the hats. The Java and the Jap- 
anese straws and the vegetablesilkare all 
light and permit of being rouched and 
pleated and treated in altogether dif- 
ferent ways from the _ old-fashioned 
straws. In the hats which are not sail- 
ors, and of these there is an enormous 
range, the crowns are generally sunk in 
and have a point in the centre like the 
tuft of the prophet. Nearly all the 
crowns widen toward the top and dimin- 
ish where they join the brim, and Swit- 
zerland is contributing many of the 
straws which are used to make them. 
Both toques and hats alike fit closely to 
the head, and we have by no means for- 
gotten the comfortable boat shape, while 
in hats the jampot crown is quite a fea- 
ture; so also is another class of hat with 
a wider brim and the Mother Shipton 
crown, very high and pointed. When 
trimmed this is generally rendered al- 
most invisible by the bunches of black 
feathers which are placed on either side 
of them. Many of the hats have a double 
brim, this underneath is often of con- 


trasting color to the exterior. Colored 
chips are in fashion and are frequently 
used for the crown or for the brims. 

Of the reproduction of beautiful gowns 
as given in this issue of the magazine, 
the first presented is that of Miss Flor- 
ence Lillian Wickes, a reception gown of 
satin and velvet. The skirt is a_ full, 
plain, untrimmed one of pale mauve 
satin. The short, round basque of melon 
pink velvet, fastens at the side, and has 
its front covered with a jewel passe- 
menterie cuirass with a collar of the 
same decoration. Sleeves are of velvet 
made as elbow puffs, with cuffs and 
epaulettes of cream escurial lace and a 
girdle of bias folds of velvet. 

The second costume is one worn by 
Lulu Glaser, the leading lady of the 
Francis Wilson company, whose Pierrette 
in “Half a King,” is certainly proving it- 
self this season to be one of the most 
captivating creations of the comic opeiea 
stage. The gown she wears in this pho- 
tograph consists of a plain, corded black 
silk skirt and a blouse bodice of cerise 
tuffeta draped with white embroidered 
mousseline de soie. Ruffles from the 
waist line over the shoulders and also on 
top of sleeve puffs are of the same ma- 
terial. The sleeves themselves of cerise 
taffeta are made with elbow puffs with 
tight arm finish to wrist and draped also 
with the mousseline de soie. The stock 
and belt are of cerise taffeta ribbon, the 
latter with large bow decoration in front. 

AS a model garment in the way of a 
riding habit we present a photograph of 
Miss Maxine Elliott, the much talked 
about leading lady of the Nat Goodwin 
ecmpany. The habit is of heavy black 
broadcloth with a double breasted jacket 
of tailor finish, tight-fitting at every point 
with lap seams. A wide turned down 
cecllar with generous lapels, small coat 
sleeves appropriate for riding and a 
vest of fancy design complete a striking 
costume. 

The photograph of Miss Marie Shot- 
well, the original “Antoinette de Mau- 
ban” of the first ‘“Prisonerof Zenda” com- 
peny, represents her in a brown broad- 
cloth ulster with a brown velvet cape and 
an over-cape of squirrel skins. The muff 
is also of brown velvet, finished at the 
openings with a rouche of lace. The hat 
is a round, brown velvet one bound with 
squirrel tails and trimmed with violets. 
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6¢ | DON’T see no cause for and why 

| you shouldn’t hev a pension, Miss 

Penelope. There’s a heap of per- 

sons makes out their vouchers ez hasn’t 
nigh so much just claim ez you.” 

Miss Penelope—she always answered 
to that name, regardless of being the re- 
lict of the late Nathan Briggs and a 
widow of good standing—made no an- 
swer, at first. She was occupied in cast- 
ing on the heel of a stocking. 

Marrying so late in life, no one in 
Canaan could get out of the habit of ad- 
dressing her as Miss Penelope; so Miss 
Penelope she remained, both before and 
after marriage. She was a faded, little, 
old lady, with soft eyes and a pathetic 
droop to the corners of her mouth. 
These anxious curves were accentuated 
now, as she dropped her knitting in her 
lap and glanced up a little deprecat- 
ingly. 

“IT hadn’t thought on it——” she com- 
menced. 

“Well, you jess oughter,” broke in her 
companion volubly. “It’s a sin and a 
shame to let money go to waste as 
b’longs ter you by good rights! Why, 
there’s Seth Sawyer, claimed he hed a 
gun-shot in the knee—hed a doctor’s cer- 
tificate made out an’ all that—but Farmer 
Jones sez he got it pilferin’ a hen-roost— 
he wuz with him when he done it. Of 
course he can’t come forward and tes- 
tify fur he’d be a defamin’ uv his own 
character. An’ Hannah Pratt—she that 
wus a Winslow—draws her stipend, 
reg’lar; though every one knows Stephen 
Pratt never went inter the war tell ’twuz 
nigh on over, an’ died in his bed, at his 
allotted time. No one can say that of 
your claim, Miss Penelope. It’s all open 
and above-board.” 

A tender smile wreathed Miss Penel- 
ope’s lips, as she lifted her eyes to the 
opposite wall, where a sword and knap- 
sack were suspended. 

“Yes, Nathan, he fit in three battles— 
Shilo, Manassy a:. the Wilderness. 
He wuz took ter the hospittle arter the 
last one an’ that’s the only bit uv in- 
formation I could scrape up. Couldn’t 
make out, even, where he wuz buried. 


Corporal Brent, he brought me them 
things back; found ’em on the battle- 
field.” 

A tear stole down the wrinkled cheek. 

“"Twuz a grievous loss, Sister Penel- 
ope. *‘That’s the way I look atit. You’ve 
give a life to your country, an’ now it 
owes you a recompensation.” 

Mrs. Brackett leaned back, after this 
statement, and looked at her friend as if 
defying her to deny the allegation. 

The bereaved widow shifted uneasily 
under that steady gaze. The remarkabie 
flow of language confused her. 

“It never seemed zactly right,’”’ she ven- 
tured timidiy. “Hider Little use 
’ter go on awful ’gainst insurance. 
’Pears ter me this is ’bout the same 
thing?” 

Elvira Brackett 
ously. 

“Sakes alive! The quicker you get 
that notion out yer head, the better. You 
don’t hear no sech talk nowadays, in the 
pulpit. Times hev changed. Besides, 
you’ve got ter look out fur yerself. 
Think uv havin’ ten dollars a month, 
*sides the arrears. U.ucle Sam’s a good 
purvider.” 

Miss Penelope made no rejoinder to 
this, but turned the heel of her stocking 
meditatively. Perhaps awe of Elvira 
Brackett restrained her from an open 
expression of her views, for Mrs. Brack- 
ett’s mother was a Peterson. To have 
emanated from such a stock was a brand 
of nobility. One of the Petersons had 
borne the title of circuit judge; all had 
held offices of respectability. 

Mrs. Brackett’s sister’s husband was a 
prosperous plumber. They lived in the 
city, and Elvira paid a yearly visit to her 
kinfolks, returning from each trip in an 
elevated and instructive frame of mind. 
Elvira was a born manager; so now, 
when she leaned forward with an air of 
settled determination, Miss Penelope 
sank back in her chair with much the 
same sensation of a fly in a spider’s web. 

“It’s all very well,” Elvira went on, in 
an emphatic tone of voice, “to be inde- 
pendent when you’re young an’ spry, an’ 
can look out fur yerself, but now, with 


sniffed contemptu- 
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old age staring you in the face it’s a 
slightin’ uv Providence, that’s what it 
be! We wuz talkin’ it over at the sew- 
ing-circle last Wednesday. Hannah 
Jewett said she heard you hadn’t been 
to meetin’ since last July ’cause you 
hadn’t a decent pair uv shoes ter wear. 
Now, Miss Penelope, you know what the 
Bible says about hidin’ yer talents in a 
napkin—ef hevin’ a husband thet fit in 
three battles isn’t a talent I don’t know 
what is!” 

Elviry’s arguments were not exactly 
logical, but Miss Penelope had not the 
courage to refute them, and so she went 
on. 

“TI tell you now, I have an idea. July- 
Ann has sent a pass fur me to come on 
an’ visit her. I can’t get off, seein’ it’s 
jess preservin’ time; but you might as 
well take it an’ go as far as Washington. 
July-Ann’s sister-in-law keeps a board- 
ing-house there an’ she'll take you in. 
I’ll write her to meet you an’ she'll tell 
you how to go ’bout it. That’s just the 
very thing! I’ll find some one goin’ on 
from Northboro ter put you in the care 
of, an’ it’ll give you a chance ter see the 
Capitil, too—it’s a powerful pretty city, 
so they say. Now, I guess I’ve got you 
all fixed!” and Elvira drew her shawl 
round her and prepared to take her de- 
parture. 

“Don’t yer worry about yer things or 
nothin’. I’ll be over an’ fix ’em up for 
you.” 

(Miss Penelope sat motionless for a 
long time, after her visitor had left her. 
The sun crept down behind the horizon 
line, and the stars lit their glimmering 
tapers, one by one. A thread of moon- 
light stole through the parted curtains 
and, glittered on the shining andirons. 
When she stumbled to her feet, at last, 
and began to prepare her simple meal, 
there was still a dazed expression on her 
face. 

“*Nigh on ter seventy-two an’ goin’ ter 
the Capitil! I wonder what Nathan 
would say? Elviry seems ter think it’s 
my duty. She sed it wuz a slightin’ uv 
Providence.” 

Even now, after Nathan had been dead 
thirty years, Miss Penelope found her- 
self deferring to his opinion, as she had 
always tried to do while living; not that 
she had ever followed his advice, when 
given. It was simply a form of respect, 


by which she strove to hide the con- 
sciousness that Nathan’s judgment was 
not to be relied upon. Indeed, no one 
but Miss Penelope had much opinion of 
Nathan Briggs. To obtain a certificate 
ot respectability in Canaan, it was nec- 
essary to be familiar with one’s family- 
tree. Nathan had come there a stranger! 

He had always been singularly reticent 
as to his ancestry, and although this had 
been a source of regret to Miss Penel- 
ope’s pride, she had been too loyal to 
question him. 

All of her friends had openly rebelled 
when, in addition to her own responsibil- 
ity of making both ends meet on a slen- 
der income, she had taken upon herself 
the care and maintenance of Nathan 
Briggs. Miss Penelope only smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“I can’t say as Nathan loves to work— 
no—but then, you see I’m sech a driver, 
myself, that I kin do ’nough for two. 
An’ I’ve heard tell how people oughter 
choose their opposites.” For proof of 
which she would drop her needle and 
thread and run out to light the kitchen 
fire, rather than disturb him from the 
perusal of the evening paper. 

“He isn’t a Canaanite, that’s it. 
’Taint fair ter weigh him in the same 
scales,” she would say to herself by way 
of excuse, when she was wondering how 
she would meet the grocer’s bill, while 
her husband sat with his feet on the 
porch railing, discussing the financial 
state of the country. 

But when the war broke out then Miss 
Penelope’s heart thrilled with pride. 
Nathan’s name had been drafted, and he 
could not very well secure a substitute, 
but she did not know that. She only 
realized that she was giving her all in de- 
fense of her country, and like the Spar- 
tan mother, she rejoiced in the sacrifice. 
It had been her one consolation in her 
bereavement, that Nathan had at last 
clothed his name with glory, and shown 
himself to be a worthy citizen of Canaan. 

No one disabused her mind of this be- 
lief in her soldier’s bravery, by intimat- 
ing that her Nathan was generally in the 
rearguard. On the contrary, they en- 
deavored to foster her loyalty by every 
means possible. Oorporal Brent went 
over the old battle scenes again and 
again, and Miss Penelope’s eyes would 
flash and turn toward the sabre on the 
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wall, while, in imagination, she saw her 
hero storming the barricade, climbing 
the ramparts, and facing the fire of the 
enemy. 

“She’s the one that oughter gone ter 
the war, an’ left Nathan home ter wash 
the dishes,” Corporal Brent would say, 
with a stamp of his wooden leg. “She 
got precious little satisfaction out of him 
when he wuz alive; 1’m goin’ to give 
her all I kin now he’s gone.” 

He was the first to come round and bid 
her God-speed on her journey. 

“Ef you haven’t got a claim agin the 
government, no one has, Widder Briggs. 
I'd hev seen thet you got yer just dues 
long afore this, only I knew your senti- 
ments on the subject. I’m glad you're 
takin’ a diffrunt view uv the matter, I 
am so!” 

It was the same with all the neighbors, 
old and young. They took such an in- 
terest in her undertaking, and seemed to 
look upon it with such pronounced ap- 
proval, that Miss Penelope had not the 
courage to intimate that her views had 
not undergone any remarkable change, 
but that she was being propelled to 
Washington by the indefatigable will- 
power of Elvira Brackett. It was only 
when she was seated in the train, in 
neatly-mended apparel, surrounded by 
various bundles and packages—the dona- 
tion of appreciative friends—that she 
realized she was now deprived of that 
sustaining prop and dependent on her 
own resources. 

“Nigh onter seventy-two an’ startin’ 
fur the Capitil! Whatever would Na- 
than say?’ the dear old lady kept repeat- 
ing to herself, as she counted her 
bundles, over and over, sitting bolt up- 
right, the prey to many fears and mis- 
givings. 

These were somewhat dispelled when 
she reached the city, and saw the genial 
face of the landlady, nodding up at the 
car window. 

“There! I knew you the first minute 
I set eyes on you,” she said, taking the 
little old lady in her arms with true south- 
ern spontaneity, “July-Ann described you 
all right. Pretty near tired to death, I sup- 
pose? Let me take the bundles; we'll 
get home as soon as we can, and then 
you shall have a good, long rest!” 

‘It’s quite a journey to take at your 
age, now, isn’t it?’ she continued, when 


they were seated at last in the car- 
riage. “But then it’s worth the trouble 
if you get your pension, and I have no 
doubt that you will.” 

Every one she met seemed to be under 
the same impression. All the boarders 
concluded, at once, that the dear desire 
of her heart was to secure this monthity 
stipend. Some even took it for granted 
that she had been fighting for it for the 
last twenty years, with the result of 
having it continually disallowed. 

“I don’t see how they could have kept 
you out of it so long, auntie,’ observed 
a giddy youth, as he viewed the gentle, 
faded face through his monocle. 

“I wish that I could draw a sum like 
that, without earning it,” said her next 
neighbor, a department clerk, “I have to 
work hard enough for my pittance.” 

Miss Penelope turned and looked at 
him reflectively. Then her mind flew 
back to the sabre on the wall, and she 
smiled. It was a peaceful smile, and it 
straightway opened every heart to her 
entrance. 

Before the week was past, she had re- 
counted all Nathan’s battles; offered to 
work a “Tiger-Lily” rug for the pretty 
young lady, who was going to be mar- 
ried in the spring: and started a chest 
protector for the young man opposite, 
who was in consumption. 

Within the month, she had taken the 
tour of the public buildings; had gazed 
awe-struck, on the wonders of the Cap- 
itol and Washington Monument; and, 
grandest treat of all, had seen the Sol- 
diers’ Home, with its corps of feeble vet- 
erans, and Arlington, with its seventeen 
thousand head-stones and its monument 
to the unknown dead. Miss Penelope 
said nothing as she strolled slowly along 
the ranks of “bivouacked dead,” but her 
face wore a look of exaltation when she 
left the sacred spot. 

Her application had been sent in, but 
had not yet been acted upon. At last 
the department clerk offered to get his 
Congressman to intercede for her. 

“That'll hurry it along,’ he said en- 
couragingly. “There’s so much red tape 
about such matters; they only need a lit- 
tle pushing.” 

Miss Penelope thanked him but showed 
no enthusiasm over his proffer of assist- 
ance. In fact she suddenly became quite 
serious at the prospect of success. 
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Clyde Whiting attributed it to uneasi- 
ness as to the outcome, and thought he 
was conferring a great kindness on the 
old lady, when he interested Congress- 
man Lane in her behalf and took him 
down to the Pension Office, to jog the 
memory of the dilatory clerks. 

“Claim 9764—Certainly, sir——” 
the obsequious employee began 
amine the files diligently. “Um! 
you quite sure about the name? 
must be some mistake.” 

“No 9764—Mr. Nathan R. Briggs—” 
broke in young Whiting impatiently. 

“Yes, well, you see, his widow has 
been drawing her pension for the last 
twenty years. That is the reason the 
claim was not acted upon, I suppose. 
Matilda, widow of Nathan R. What is 
the present claimant’s given name?” 

“Penelope,” Clyde answered, in a 
crestfallen tone. I heard Mrs. Allen call 
her Penelope.” 

The clerk snapped back the files non- 
chalantly. 

“I remember the other case, had not 
heard from her husband for years, sup- 
posed he was dead; then she got a trace 
of him through the war records, put in 
her claim, giving satisfactory evidence, 
aud it was allowed. It isn’t anything 
new. We have such cases every now 
and then. They always get found out 
when the pension is due.” 

“What shall I tell her?” faltered Clyde, 
when Miss Penelope’s claim was finally 
set aside, and he and the congressman 
Started to retrace their steps. “From 
something Mrs. Allen dropped one day 
I judged the husband wasn’t all the ola 
lady cracked him up to be; but I never 
thought it would be as bad as this. I 
ean’t do it—the shock would kill her! 
Won’t you help me out a little,” and he 
turned to the congressman pleadingly. 
“It would not be so bad coming from a 
Stranger. If you only had heard her 
talking about him and seen her face! 
Why I would as soon take Nathan’s 
sword and stab her to her heart.” 

The Hon. Mr. Lane smiled indulgently. 
The boy was young. When he had 
Seen as much of the bitter side of life 
as himself, he would become hard- 
as himself, he would become hardened. 

“Well, send her around to me at 2.30. 
Of course, if the man was such a scoun- 
drel, the sooner she knows it, the better.” 


and 
to ex- 

Are 
There 


The Hon. Theophilus Lane thought he 
kad steeled himself against possible 
scenes, but when, at the appointed time, 
a light tap came at his door and he 
locked up from his papers to meet the 
confiding gaze of Miss Penelope’s soft 
eyes, his task suddenly became very dis- 
agreeable to him. 

“Mr. Whiting, he said you had some- 
thing to say to me,’ and Miss Penelope 
came forward, refusing the proffered 
chair with a gentle wave of the hand. 

“No—I haven’t got time ter stop. I 
s’pose you want me ter sign them 
papers?’ She glanced up at him inter- 
rogatively, but meeting with no response, 
went on in trembling tones. 

“Yer see, every one seems ter think I’m 
s) dead set after that pension, an’ it wuz 
all Elviry Brackett’s doings. She sed it 
wuz my duty, an’ a-slightin’ uv Provi- 
dence, an’ I didn’t know but what she 
wuz right. All the way in the cars, I 
kep a-thinkin’ ‘what would Nathan say? 
an’ every day it’s been the same. I 
couldn’t seem to decide. Yer see Elder 
Little, he allers preached agin insurance; 
he sed how it wuz a sacrilege an’ some- 
how, I couldn’t sep’rate the two, nohow! 
It seems ez ef I wuz bein’ paid fur 
Nathan’s life. After I cum here an’ see 
the avenoo, where them troops marched 
along with ther tattered flags, an’ when 
I see them head-stones an’ all this 
beauchus city they helped ter save, 
why, my whole soul riz agin it.” 

“T sez ter myself, I can’t take it, 
Nathan wouldn’t hev it so. He give his 
life fur his country, athout money an’ 
athout price; so, you see, I can’t sign 
them papers, nohow. 

“T wuz goin’ ter pay Miss Allen with 
a part of that money, but I guess she’ll 
take it out in butter and eggs, an’ the 
ladies, they’ve ordered hooked rugs, an’ 
the gentlemen, mittens an’ mufflers. 
Why, I’ve got ’nough ter do, ter keep me 
busy I don’t know how long!” 

The Hon. Theophilus Lane bent from 
his towering height to take the little old 
lady’s hand in his, and, as he gazed in 
the earnest face, transfigured by the 
light of a firm resolve, he felt a thrill 
that not all the applause from one of his 
famous speeches had had the power to 
waken. 

“Do you think that you could manage to 
fill an order for me, Miss Penelope?’ he 
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asked, with as much anxiety as if hooked 
rugs, mittens and mufiiers were a de- 
sirable commodity in Washington. 

“Well, now, I donno but what I might, 
seein’s it’s you,” Miss Penelope answered 
reflectively, “Dear me, I s’pose Elviry 
Brackett’ll be awfully put out when I 
cum back athout thet pension, but ef 
Nathan thinks it wrong, an’ I think it 
wrong, why, it must be wrong, no mis- 
take!” 

Miss Penelope went back to Canaan as 
innocent of wrong-doing as when _ she 
came, but before her return her’ story 
scmehow got circulated round, until it 
reached the president’s ear, and he went 


so far as to ask for the pleasure of a 
private audience. 

It is safe to say that no potentate ever 
appreciated that honor more fully than 
Miss Penelope, as she made her curtesy 
to the chief executive, and related a brief 
account of Nathan’s battles. 

“Of course it was all vn his account,” 
she would always conclude, when she 
was relating the scene to her breathless 
auditors, after her return home. “He 
seemed tickled ter death to hear about it: 
Why, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised ef 
they put up one of them _ statoos to 
Nathan. There’s a heap uv em stuck up 
in the parks, all over the city.” 





“UNE PETITE CHANTEUSE” 


BY ELLA SHEARMAN PARTRIDGE 


Paris had awak- 
ened to a new life. The city was 
flooded with sunshine and the soft 

spring air was heavy with the perfume 

of violets; nature’s own and art’s. 

The fountains danced in the _ gar- 
dens, the fine spray refiecting in its 
myriads of rainbows, the brilliant blue 
of the sky, and the warm yellow of the 
sunlight. Along the Llysée the dark 
branches of the trees were tipped with 
dainty green buds, giving them the ap- 
pearance, in the distance, of having been 
touched with delicate powdery pastel. 

The Boulevard had put on a _ newer, 
fresher aspect and offered a spectacle of 
varied movement and color such as only 
the streets of Paris can give. 

No one was in a hurry, every one was 
well dressed, and even the Boulevardier 
seemed bright and animated, as_ the 
throngs passed the café where this “es- 
sentially Parisian being” slowly sipped 
his morning appetizer, read his paper 
and listened to the latest gossip, bon-mot 
or scandal from the Deputies. 

From the Boulevard des Italiens we, 
that is, Jack Reynolds and myself, 
turned away from the ever increasing 
crowd and entered the Rue de Richelieu, 
the magnificent street cut through by 
that most expensive cardinal. 


| T was Easter day. 


Some fascinating bits of history might 
be sought out in this portion of the city, 
but like all of old unobtrusive Paris, it is 
so ‘‘discreet” that one has to search 
earefully among an almost effaced past 
for its treasures. The present alone pre- 
dominates in Paris. 

Joining the groups of church-goers on 
the Rue de St. Honoré, we discussed the 
advisability of going to hear the music 
at St. Roch, which was sure to be very 
fine on this great féte day, or to continue 
our walk and study Paris in its gala 
dress. 

I cannot imagine what possessed Jack 
to insist on going into the church when 
it was so much pleasanter out-of-docrs. 
It must have been fate or it may simply 
have been chance. 

We mounted the steps made famous on 
the “13th Vendemiaire’” by Napoleon’s 
artillery, and entered the great vesti- 
bule. 

The low rumble of the organ greeted 
cur ears as we opened the baize doors, 
and the picture which met our eyes was 
one in which light and color struggled 
for supremacy in the rich gloom of the 
old interior. 

Hundreds of huge candles burned on 
the altar, casting yellow gleams of light 
over the sumptuous paintings, brighten- 
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ing the deep crimsons and purple of the 
many-hued vestments of the saints and 
martyrs. Small acolytes in spotless 
white and lace surplices, swung censors 
to and fro, until the whole building was 
filled with a thin veil of pungent incense. 

Over the rows of bowed figures we could 
see the movements of the priests on the 
altar whose silken robes, heavy with em- 
broidery and lace rustled in the intense 
stillness. 

Then it was that we heard the voice, 
that we both should learn to love, go 
flcating softly from the confines of the 
choir across the church. Like a bird’s 
for steadiness and purity of tone, it 
swelled louder and louder, until a song, 
joyous like a lark’s, burst from the 
singer’s throat. The richness and sweet- 
ness of that full mezzo voice seemed to 
cast a charm over the congregation, 
sitting as if spell-bound under the flood 
of melody. Then, softly and sadly it 
changed into a sorrowful cadence and 
died away into silence. 

For a moment neither of us moved, 
then as if by a sudden impulse Jack 
whispered: “I am going to find out who 
she is.” We slipped very quietly into 


the vestibule and questioned the verger. 
“Some one from the Gaité, I dare say,” 


I suggested. “No, no,” quickly re- 
sponded the verger, “She is an English 
woman, and she sings here every Sun- 
day. She is poor, and they say she sup- 
ports her family by her voice. Her 
name,” he added, “is Carneau.” 

Just then the gallery door was hur- 
riedly opened and a young, slender 
woman with scarcely a glance in our di- 
rection, left the church. “It is she,” 
nodded the verger. 

“Did you see her hair, Jack? Like 
spun gold. Nothing chemical there.” 

“Did you see her eyes? Grey and as 
deep as Avignon’s well.” 

We sauntered slowly down the street 
watching the graceful figure in its simple 
black gown, with a music-roll tucked 
tightly under her arm. 

When she crossed the Rue de Rivoli 
and entered the gardens, we still fol- 
lowed. On one of the seats in the path 
just ahead of us lounged a man, stout, 
red-faced and a trifle brutish looking. 
He was apparently watching the tender 
leaves growing on the bushes opposite 
him, but on the approach of the little 


singer, he sprang up and spoke to her, 
at first sharply, then angrily. 

We involuntarily quickened our steps 
and soon saw that she .was in trouble, 
evidently searching in vain for her 
pocket-book. 

Just at that moment, Jack, lucky dog, 
spied a tiny purse lying by the side of 
the path, and picking it up, sprang 
towards her, holding it in his out- 
stretched hand. “Is this yours made- 
moiselle?” raising his hat courteously. 
“Ah,” she cried; “yes, monsieur, and a 
thousand thanks, I must have just 
dropped it.” 

I could see that the touch of her fingers 
sent a thrill through Jack’s quiet nerves, 
for his usually pale face was flushed 
when he returned to me. 

Poor boy! He could talk of nothing 
else for days. The grace of her figure, 
the ‘beauty of her face, the charm of her 
manner seemed to haunt him. 

One afternoon he was sketching just 
outside the Cluny Musée, when his work 
was interrupted by the approach of two 
women who, with sewing and babies, in- 
tended to spend a refreshing hour in the 
welcome shade of the pretty garden. 

They were earnestly discussing some 
neighbor, and as their voices were clear 
and pleasant to listen to, Jack continued 
his work. 

“Yet, it is a shame, and, on dit, that 
she slaves for that brute. I would leave 
him to himself, the beast.” 

“Poor child! Did you say she sings at 
St. Roch, and gives all her savings to 
him to drink and gamble away?” 

As Jack quietly raised his head and 
looked interested, they moved their 
heads closer together and he heard no 
more. 

For weeks we haunted that church. 
Sunday after Sunday we listened to our 
petite chanteuse, as we called her, but 
never a glimpse of her did we obtain 
until—— 

Well, this is the way it happened. One 
night late in the summer we left the 
Café Chantant in the gardens far be- 
hind us, and strolled down to the quai. 
The lights on the river boats, the 
mouches and hirondelles of the Seine, 
floated hither and thither in the dark 
water. 

The rows of lights dotting the sides of 
the bridges, looked like bands of jewels 
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iu the distance. Grotesque silhouettes 
of the buildings along the river side 
loomed ‘black against the starry siy. 

As we stood leaning on the parapet, 
a shrill cry, close at hand startled us. 
We hurried forward and heard the foot- 
steps of the watchful gendarme, as he 
hastened along the quai. We reached 
the spot just in time to hear a man ex- 
claiming: “Let me go! I tell you the 
police are after me and I will not be 
taken!” 

The protesting voice was hushed by a 
fierce blow, and as I touched the man’s 
shoulder, he sprang out of reach and 
over the parapet into the water. The 
woman gave an agonized cry, and leaned 
far over the parapet. Jack caught her 
arm and drew her away toward the 
light. He started in amazement. It was 
our songstress. 

Having discovered that it was only an- 
other suicide the gendarme hastened 
away to report it, leaving us to hear the 
wretched story of a girl’s life. 


Any attempt at rescue would have 


‘been futile as the current of the Seine is 
particularly rapid at this point, and the 
body must have been immediately swept 
away. 

“But, mademoiselle, 
That was a_ most 
father——” 

‘I am not much hurt,” sobbed the 
poor thing most bitterly, “and—and he 
was my husband, monsieur.” 


hurt. 
your 


you 
cruel 


are 
blow 


Have you never seen Jack’s picture of 
her in the Salon? ‘The picture of his 
wife that brought him fame? 

The head thrown back, the lips just 
parted, the throat gently swelling, as if 
ready to burst into song, the tender, grey 
eyes holding yours as if bidding you 
listen. You have not seen it? 

Then go to the next varnishing day at 
Salon de Champs Elysée, and perhaps 
you may see them both standing in 
front of the picture, while in the back- 
ground, among a group of artists and 
friends, you may also see, perhaps, my- 
self. 
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BY LUCY WILDER MORRIS 


her 


HE stood in the sanded path, 
hands wrapped in her checked ging- 
fixed 


ham apron, her faded eyes 
watchfully on the sea. 

All about her was 
pinks. 

The queer, narrow yard _ stretching 
down the crooked village street, was 
filled with long, prim beds full of these 
flowers. Some long time before, clumps 
of them had been set at regular intervals 
in these beds, but time had spread them 
until now they were nothing but tangled 
mats. 

Where they had grown so 
that the beds would no longer contain 
them, they had been carefully trans- 
planted in long rows by the high board 
fence which bordered the yard on all 
sides but the front. The air was heavy 
with their pungent fragrance. 


blossoming grass 


riotously 


The woman seemed oblivious of this. 

Her unwavering gaze remained fixed 
steadfastly on the water. Her expres- 
sion changing only when a sail appeared, 
when it became one of eager expectancy. 

She was interrupted by a _ childish 
voice saying, “Please, may Ihave some 
pinks?” 

She came to herself with a start, and 
walked toward the fence, where a small 
child stood. She was a thin, little woman 
with stooping shoulders, and a_ kindly 
face, but her voice was very decisive as 
she said, “No, dearie. Them’s the cap- 
tain’s. He’s comin’ soon, and they’re all 
for him.” 

The mother of the child, a summer vis- 
itor, looked questioningly at the flower- 
ing masses, but the speaker had again 
resumed her watch, and seemed to have 
forgotten them. 
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Taking the child by the hand, the 
stranger moved leisurely down the street, 
frequently glancing back at the motion- 
less figure. She followed the walk in 
front of the house, between them and 
the beach. Seeing an old man sitting on 
a wharf, she sat down on a rock near 
him, and asked who the woman was who 
lived in the house among the grass pinks. 

He whistled softly for a moment, and 
then replied, “That there is Lucindy 
Hines, a widow woman. Her man was 
Icst at sea nigh twenty year ago. He 
was captain of a whaler, and one of the 
likeliest young fellers that ever sailed 
a ship from these parts. As a boy he 
was powerful fond of flowers, but after 
he took to sailin’ he never seen much of 
*em. 

“When he went on that last v’yage, 
he had a new ship. ‘The Lacindy,’ 
named after her. It wa’nt done ’til two 
months after he expected it to be, so he 
was to hum in flower time. It was curus 
to see the comfort he took with them 
grass pinks. 

“He was allus pickin’ ’em and fillin’ all 
the dishes with ’em. Said he thought 
they was the neatest flower that grew. 

“He was awful fond of his wife, too, 
and big man as he was, he stood six feet 
two in his stokin’s, used to walk around 
the garding in the face of all the neigh- 
bors, holding her by one hand and the 
child by t’other. He wa’nt never rough 
and coarse like so many sea-farin’ men. 

“The ship was ready, and the night be- 
fore she sailed, him and his wife stood 
together at the fence talkin’ to me. One 
arm was around her, and he was strok- 
in’ her head with his big hand quiet and 
Icvin’ like. 

“Says he, ‘I hate to lose time, but if I 
had to lose it I’m glad ’twas in pink time, 
for I never got enough of ’em and ain’t 
hardly yit, but the smell of ’em ’ull go 
with me out on the salt water.’ 


“His wife watched him sadly, drink- 


in’ in every word. She wa’n’t fit to be a 
sailor’s wife, she allus took his goin’ 
away to heart so. 

‘*He wa’n’t expected home for two year, 
but the ship wa’nt never spoke after she 
passed the Banks on her way north. 
This did not worry us none, ’tho most 
of us had kin aboard, but when she was 
six months past her time, and _ there 
wa’nt no word from her, we grew heavy- 
hearted. 

“Lucindy used to stand in her gardin 
by the hour, talkin’ to the child, and 
watchin’ for the ship. That ship never 
came. 

“Towards spring the boy took sick and 
died. That and the waitin’ turned her 
head a leetle. She allus took good care 
of her flowers, but after the captain left 
she took a bigger’shine than ever to them 
pinks and kep plantin’ more and more as 
the years went by, ’til she had a hull 
gardin full. 

“She never picks none, so they are 
small and gnurly now, but she says she 
is keepin’ ’em so the captain can have 
enough when he comes. Winter and 
summer she stands amongst ’em all her 
spare time watchin’. She ain’t off on no 
othersubject. Does her work regular, and 
is a kind neighbor, but she don’t take no 
count of time. Thinks the captain’s two 
year ain’t up yit, and is allus expectin’ 
him. 

“She failed so last winter that we 
thought she couldn’t never pull through, 
but as soon as the pinks come, she was 
out workin’ amongst ’em agin.” 

‘A few days later as the visitor was 
passing, she saw a long procession leave 
the captain’s yard bearing a flower-laden 
burden. The village women’s hands 
were filled with the flowers so tenderly 
eared for. When the casket had been 
reverently lowered, they strewed them 
over it until it was entirely hidden by 
grass pinks. 


ep 
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BY CHARLES E. MYLES 


ASTER is having as much recogni- 
tion to-day as Christmas. There 
are special novelties in tue 

trade for the festival; and the lily, 
which is so much associated with the 
event, takes its place alongside 
the evergreen of the nativity. The old 
prejudice against flowers in the churches 
has apparently been offset by a profu- 
sion of them, gaily decorating the chan- 
cels and appealing in their beauty to 
every sensitive mind. Debts that have 
long encumbered the financial welfare of 
many Christian organizations, receive 
partial attention and can easily be erased 
by a combined effort, which the day in- 
directly advises. 

Such emperors of old as Theodosius and 
Valentinian marked the occasion by 
opening the gates of prisons and allow- 
ing all who were not of the baser sort to 
go free. For the great joy it inspired it 
was frequently called “Dominica Gaudii,” 


the Lord’s day of joy. The derivation of 
the term “liaster” h s afforded much op- 
portunity for speculation,some tracing 
it to the Anglo-Saxon ostre, to rise, or the 
German erstehen, Erstand, while others 
went farther and thought it could be de- 
rived from the ancient goddess Hostre the 


same as Astarte of the Pheenicians, 
whose festival always fell in April and 
coincided with the Paschal celebration. 
One writer traced it in a unique way to 
the Anglo-Saxon word Yst—a storm, and 
this persuaded an antiquary to refer it 
to the prevalence of easterly winds. An- 
other looked at the hearth covered with 
its smoked stains, and this was described 
as Astur or Astre. Upon this occasion it 
was thoroughly cleaned and gayly gar- 
landed with flowers. While a few con- 
cluded Aster, the old form of Easter. was 
nothing more than the East, about 
which tradition taught many things. 
Finally, the flower called by this name 
was afterwards used for decoration. 

What is the origin of the custom of 
giving away colored Easter eggs? 

Now, first of all, eggs played an impor- 
tant part in the theology and the phi- 


losophy of ancient people, as_ the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks and Romans 
before the birth of Christianity. There 
was much attention paid to the coloring 
of eggs. Everything was said to come 
from the egg. 

There are superstitious practices to-day 
in countries where Christianity is not the 
prevailing religion. In Tripoli a widow 
transfers her misfortunes from herself 
by delivering four eggs to the first 
stranger she meets. The Guinea negro 
sends a parrot’s egg to an enemy, and the 
gift signifies this: “Choose the kind of 
death which would be easiest to. you; 
otherwise, I shall choose for you.” Xggs 
in all lands are fatidical, says Réclus. 

In England eggs were boiled very hard, 
in water colored with dyes—red, blue or 
violet; there were inscriptions or land- 
scapes; they were given as friendly re- 
membrances, but more frequently the 
boys used them as balls, “for ball playing 
on Easter Monday was universal in every 
rank.” 

Easter eggs were formerly consecrated. 
The ritual of Paul V., for the use of ling- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, includes the 
form of consecration. 

In Rome and in Athens boys knocked 
colored eggs together to see which held 
the stronger, as was the custom of 
Erglish boys, and as it may be the cus- 
tom to-day in country places. 

In olden times the worship of the 
chicken-god was not confined to one na- 
tion, and some find a relic of superstition 
in the cock that is found on top of the 
ckurech spire. 

But enough of such instances. Two ex- 
planations are given of the origin of the 
Easter egg practice. The colored egg, a 
possible case of color-symbolism, essen- 
tially a heathen idea, may be associated 
with the day of resurrection, as the chick 
bursting its shell may typify the rising 
from the grave. Or, the custom as trans- 
mitted to us, is a “survival from a reli- 
gious usage intended to effect the trans- 
ference by lot of the diseases with which 
the egg-players were afflicted. 
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To-day Easter is a festival of new bon- 
nets, gowns and clothes. For years in 
Iivgland there has been a _ superstition 
that itis unlucky not to wear new 
clothes on Easter Day. Does not Mer- 
eutio ask Benvolio in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
if he did “not fall out with a tailor for 
wearing his new doublet before Haster.” 
Young folks in English villages go to the 
nearest town to buy a new ornament or 
article of dress to wear on Easter Day, 
as otherwise they fear their clothes will 
be spoiled. 


“At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue,” 


Says “Poor Robin’s Almanac.” 

Long ago Miss Plumptre in describing 
Holy Week in France spoke of Good Fri- 
day as the “feast of caps, for there is 
scarcely a lady who has not a new cap 
for the occasion; Easter Sunday, on the 
contrary, is the feast of hats, for it is no 
less general for the ladies on that day to 
appear in new hats.” 

How inconsistent as well as barbarous 
were some of the old Easter customs. 
Tansy pudding was eaten in memory of 
the bitter herbs used by the Hebrews at 
their Passover; but at the same time to 
show their hatred of the same race the 
people ate from a gammon of bacon. The 
citizens of Paris were accustomed during 
Holy Week and on Easter Day to pursue 
Hebrews through the streets with stones, 
and to break the doors and the windows 
of their houses. 

Such brutality would seem incredible 
did we not read to-day of even worse 
treatment of the race in Christian Russia 
and in parts of Christian Germany. 

‘Can any seafaring man tell whether 
Portuguese and Spanish sailors still keep 
the following custom: At the beginning 
of this century a figure of Judas Iscariot 
was suspended Good Friday from the 
bowsprit of a ship; at sunset the effigy 
was cut down, ripped up, the heart cut 
in strips and the whole thrown into the 
water. On some ships this effigy hung at 
the yardarm until Haster Sunday even- 
ing. 

The custom of bringing to the table 
Easter day at Queen’s College, Oxford, a 
red herring, riding away on horseback, 
“that is to say a herring placed by the 
cook, something after the likeness of a 
man on horseback, set on a corn salad,” 


is a vestige of the once public pageants 
ot rejoicing for the end of the Lenten 
fast. A 

It was a habit in English towns for the 
boys after the. Haster service was over 
to run in the streets and take the buckles 
from the shoes of every girl or woman 
they could catch. They could be bought 
off, ‘however, for a penny or twopence, 
Easter Monday it was the turn of the 
women, who chased the men; if the men 
would not pay sixpence, or happened to 
wear boots, the women tried: to snatch 
the hats, and to recover a hat cost six- 
pence. 

In some old towns great cakes were di- 
vided in church among the young’ people. 

A most singular Easter custom was 
that of lifting on heaving. A man would 
be sitting at home or in an inn. The fe- 
male servants of the house would bring 
in an armchair, lined with white, dec- 
orated with ribbons and favors of differ- 
ent colors. The man sat mn the chair. 
He was lifted in air, the chair was turned 
about, he kissed each of the women and 
gave them all a sixpence apiece. On a 
day in Haster week, either’ Monday or 
Tuesday, as the case might be, the men 
would lift the women with similar at- 
tendant ceremonies. Edward I. was 
lifted in his bed by ladies and maids of 
honor, and a record preserved shows the 
payment made by him therefor was al- 
most $2000. Was this lifting a “vulgar 
commemoration of the resurrection,” or 
was it the survival of some heathen rite? 

And what was the origin of the ball 
playing so freely indulged in by laity and 
clergy? On the continent of Europe ball 
playing. was a part of the Haster service. 
Here is a description of the game or cere- 
mony: “A ball, not of size to be grasped 
by one hand only, being given out at 
Easter, the dean and his representatives 
began an antiphone, suited to WBaster 
day; then taking the ball in his left hand, 
he commenced a dance to the tune of the 
antiphone, the others dancing round hand 
in hand. At intervals, the ball was 
bandied or passed to each of the choris- 
ters. The organ played according to the 
dance and sport. The dancing and anti- 
phone being concluded, the choir went 
out to take refreshment. It was the priv- 
ilege of the lord, or his locum tenens, to 
throw the ball; even the archbishop did 
it?” 
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So corporations would play at ball on 
Easter day in England, and women 
seem to have taken part in football. 

In olden days in England monks at 
Easter acted plays in churches, and the 
favorite subject was naturally the Res- 
urrection. Lists of the properties used 
in some of these sacred shows have come 
down to us. Heaven, for instance, was 
made of timber and stained cloths. «he 
angels’ wings were “made of timber and 
well painted.” These angels wore pe- 
rukes. The lights at these shows at- 
tracted many. The great Easter taper 
at Westminster Abbey weighed three 
hundred pounds. The taper in Durham 
Cathedral was square wax and reached 
to within ‘‘a man’s length of the roof.” 

Not only were there plays in the 
churches; there was dancing Easter Day. 
Canons danced with choir children, espe- 
cially in French cathedrals. 

Even the sun was said to dance on 
Easter Day. In Ireland great prepara- 
tions were made for the finishing of 
Lent. Holy Saturday about nine: o’clock 
a hen and a piece of bacon were put in 
the pot, and’at twelve there was eating 
and there was merriment. At four .n 
the morning the merry-makers rose to 
see the sun dance in honor of the Resur- 
rection. Everybody knows the old bal- 
lad by Sir John Suckling with the lines:— 


“But, Dick, she dances such away! 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


The best answer to the question, Why 
dees the sun dance Easter, is the solemn 
sentence of Sir Thomas Browne in his 
“Inquiry into Vulgar Errors:” ‘We shall 
not, I hope, disparage the resurrection of 
our Redeemer if we say the sun doth not 
dance on Easter-day. And although we 
would willingly assent unto any sympa- 
thetical exultation, yet cannot con- 
ceive therein any more than a tropical 
expression.” Then Sir Thomas dismisses 
the matter with the pious outburst: “If 
metaphorical expressions go so far we 
may be bold to affirm, not only that one 
sun danced, but two arose that day.” 

It is easy to suggest theories concern- 
ing the origin of Easter customs, quaint 
or foolish. Perhaps it is true that 
‘nearly every usage that remains among 
us aS a game or a play derives from a 
serious ancestry, and Easter was pre- 
eminently the festival of the Christian 
Church which most tenaciously preserved 
the rites of paganism.” 

Many people often wonder why Easter 
Sunday does not come on the same day 
each year. The cause of this change in 
the time is that Easter is the Sunday 
which follows that 14th day of the 
calendar moon which falls upon or next 
after March 21. This festival commem- 
orative of the resurrection of Christ cor- 
responds with the Jewish passover, and 
comes at the time of the full moon fol- 
lowing the vernal equinox. Under these 
conditions it comes sometimes as early as 
March 22, and sometimes as late as ‘April 


D. 
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Some English and 
American gentle- 
men, who believe 
that the conviction 
of Oscar Wilde was a shamelessly unjust 
legal farce, have a plan on foot which 
will probably soon reinstate this unfor- 
tunate poet and playwright in public 
esteem. Directly after his term of im- 
prisonment expires, the publication of a 
new magazine is to begin. It will be 
ealled The Pariah, ‘as a continuous rebuke 
to the tricky procedure by means of 
which Mr. Wilde was ensconced within a 
felon’s cell. The purpose of this new 
periodical will be to tell the truth about 
every form of art—literary, decorative, 
musical and dramatic. Mr. Wilde is to 
write exclusively about plays and play- 
ers, and Sheridan Ford, who is regarded 
in Europe as the most judicious and fear- 
less art critic in the world, will have the 
full say as to painting and_ sculpture. 
The departments of literature and music 
will be in equally able hands, but the 
names are to be a surprise, and will not 
be announced until the last moment be- 
fore the initial number appears. It is not 
yet decided whether the publication of- 
fice will be in London or Paris, but prob- 
ably the latter. As these four persons 
will be the sole contributors to this mag- 
azine, it will be a decided novelty, and 
as they are all brilliant writers, pledged 
strictly to truth, even though the same 
praise the merits of enemies and con- 
demn the faults of friends, it is likely to 
soon win to itself a following and an in- 
fluence such as no other periodical has 
ever enjoyed. Those who are familiar 
with its innermost plans, go so far as to 
say that it will be the supremest literary 
sensation of the age. 

The success of Mr. 
Stimson’s “King 
Noanett” has 
served, we take it, 
as the inspiration for Messrs. Lamson 
and Wolfe to publish their last. volume 
of note, “The Forge in the Forest,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. The tone of the 


Oscar Wilde’s 
New Role. 


‘“‘The Forge in 
the Forest.’’ 


two books is much the same, both deal- 
ing with adventure and romance at a 
period in our country’s history when war 
was rife between the white man and the 
Indian. Mr. Roberts’s story is told in 
the first person by an Acadian Ranger, 
Jean de Mer, and furnishes an exciting 
narrative, cleverly executed by the writer 
of how he crossed the Black Abbé, and 
of his adventures in the strange fellow- 
ship of a disguised woman with whom he 
tracks the Indians over waters and 
through forests in search of her stolen 
child. A rapid succession of thrilling in- 
cidents, a number of striking characters, 
a pleasing manipulation of plot and the 
charm of romantic writing go far 
towards making ‘The Forge in the }tor- 
est” not only one of the most entertain- 
ing American romances of the year but 
one of the best ever written. 


A book just is- 
sued by the Mac- 
millan Co. that 
within a month or so has run through 
several editions is “On Many Seas,” a 
series of acceptable sailor’s yarns quite 
above the ordinary, edited into a more 
or less literary shape by William Stone 
Booth. There is a quality about the 
book that places it apart from the usual 
coarse and bravado narrative that emi- 
nates from forecastle or officer’s cabin. 
The narrator, a confessedly modest 
sailor, has adhered to the maxim that 
“truth is stranger than fiction,” and in 
so doing has given us a story in which 
the happenings of the deep are pictured 
as they are and not as the romancer for 
the sake of effect would wish them to be. 
The book throughout is fraught with in- 
teresting reading and is worthy of more 
than a passing recommendation. 


‘“‘On Many Seas.”’ 


Miss Julia Magru- 
der’s name is not 
an unfamiliar one 
to magazine read- 
ers. But it is hardly likely to become a 
more familiar one unless she succeeds in 


By the Author of 
‘¢The Violet.’’ 
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producing slightly higher finished stories 
than she has recently brought together in 
the volume “Miss Ayr of Virginia” 
published by the H. S. Stone Co. Of the 
first story, the one that furnishes the title 
of the book, a better word can be said 
than of those that follow. It possesses a 
character of its own attributable to the 
nature of the plot. “Miss Ayr’ is a 
charmingly independent Southern girl 
who makes her provincial advent into 
metropolitan society under several very 
inauspicious aspects. The strength of 
her nature and the possession of an in- 
dividuality, win for her, however, in a 
short time, the love of a man to ensnare 
whom the wiles of many a more aristo- 
cratic girl had been exerted. The cli- 
max arrives when she quietly refuses 
him—without a suspicion of the oddity 
of her action—simply because she pre- 
fers the affection of a more humble 
lover left behind in Virginia to the glit- 
ter of the rich man’s gold and graces. 
Of Miss Magruder’s stories as they run 
nothing exceptional can be said in their 
favor. There is nothing in them very 
new or very remarkable. She does 2%t 
seem to be able to break through the 
upper surface of things. She concerns 
herself too largely with the affairs of the 
world; and most generally of the world 
of wealth and worthlessness. Apart 
from a frequent cleverness in the devel- 
opment and choice of very commonplace 
incidents, she challenges at the present 
time no great recognition as a writer. 


The mental dis- 
aster which has 
just overtaken the 
name of Albert 
Ross, has again set people talking of the 
ecvormous monetary reward his work has 
brought him. In a way there is a strik- 
ing parallel between him and WP}Pmnil 
Gaboriau, the Parisian who writes tales 
of mysteries which baffle all save certain 
superhuman detectives, who thread these 
intricacies as easily as lesser folk cut 
pie; for while a mountainous heap of 
every new book by this brace is: sold in a 
few days after its appearance, no one 
considers theirs in any sense a literary 
output. They are also alike in another 
way; each having set a struggling, well- 
nigh hopeless publishing-house squarely 
upon its feet. That is, the first books of 


Monetary Rewards 
from ‘ Popular 
Literature.’’ 


these writers were disdained by all the 
thrifty, high-grade publishers, who 
frankly pronounced them “sensational 
trash.” Then the minor book-marts 
were industriously plied until, among the 
least of these, two sufficiently desperate 
to make the venture were found. The 
success in each case was almost instan- 
taneous, both authors and publishers in 
a few weeks realizing that a paying mine 
had been tapped. In each instance, ever 
since the initial effort, there has been a 
constant growth of fortune, and of a 
kind of fame; but it is doubtful whether 
either Ross or Gaboriau can say, like 
Scott, when their writing-days are over, 
that they have written no line which 
they would wish to blot out. Archibald 
Clavering Gunter, Alan Dale, and two 
or three women have attained similar 
successes, along the same lines, and the 
marketability of such work has caused 
it to be spoken of as “popular litera- 
ture.” This term is straining a point 
mightily, for the Want Columns, in the 
daily newspapers, are quite as literary. 
Still, all of these writers seem to be per- 
fectly satisfied with their tremendous 
following, not all of which is in the ranks 
of the “common herd,” as most literary 
people believe. In this connection, too, 
there ever arises the formulation of the 
late George W. Dillingham, who gained 
a competency from the Ross_ books. 
“Look at Ralph Waldo Emerson,” he 
used to say; “he wrote literature in its 
highest form, but never got enough out 
of it to keep his hens in corn. It is all 
very well to say ‘Don’t be commercial,’ 
which is equivalent to saying, ‘Don’t be 
read;’ but my experience has always 
been that those writers who protest most 
loudly against the iniquity of writing 
entirely for money are the very ones 
who most promptly and persistently dun 
publishers for their checks.” There are, 
hewever, a few truly literary books 
which have paid handsomely; but as the 
publishers thereof have not uniformly 
been so frank as Mr. Dillingham, it is 
impossible to know how large a part 
commercial considerations have played 
in their creation. 

A great many 
witty Frenchmen 
have visited Eng- 
land, gone back 
heme, and written any quantity of 


**A Diplomat in 
London.’’ 
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amusing things about “the people to the 
westward;” but no one has done this 
more divertingly than Charles Gavard, 
who was connected with the French Em- 
bassy in London, from 1871 to 1877. He 
filled his note-books to the gorging point 
with deliciously unreserved comment 
upon every prominent man and woman 
he met, and expressed himself with 
equal frankness about all English in- 
stitutions and amusements. The title of 
the new book which bristles with these 
choice Gallic scintillations, “A Diplomat 
in London,” may correctly tell what he 
was while on the English side of the 
Channel, but it comes far from being a 
fitting description uow; for anything less 
diplomatic could not readily be put into 
type. Should M. Gavard return to Lon- 
don in the near future, he would be sure 
of a warm reception—from Scotland 
Yards. 

Maurice Thomp- 
son has_ engar- 
mented the shoul- 
ders of Bret Harte 
with a new responsibility. He says that 
but for the author of the “Heathen Chi- 
nee” and sundry other Californian di- 
versions, Rudyard Kipling would not be 
enjoying his present prominence—the 
latter, in Mr. Thompson’s opinion, hav- 
ing merely made an Indian adaptation of 
the work of the former, sufficiently 
varied to suit the peculiarities of the 
English army and jungle folk. This is 
the most serious charge which has yet 
been brought against Mr. Harte, but it 
is one which is likely to stand with those 
who have read Mr. Kipling’s Gloucester 
stery; for that is something too vapid to 
have been an adaptation from any per- 
son, and seems to demonstrate that the 
inventor of Muivaney ig good at no game 
in which he lacks guide. Whatever 
error Mr. Thompson may be guilty of in 
decrying the Kipling prose, there is little 
doubt that he is just in speaking plaimy 
of the Kipling verse. The pretty stuff 
which has been written of this, by incon- 
siderate reviewers, is about as worthless 
as anything which has made the closing 
days of the nineteenth century criticism 
so generaliy dismal. Mr. Kipling’s lines 
have been said to be “virile,” ‘musical,’ 
“full of quaint imagery,” and “rich with 
poetic feeling in its strongest sense.” It 
is possible that courtesans and other tap- 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
Poetry. 


room roysterers constitute quaint im- 
agery, for to be quaint is to be unusual, 
and these persons are certainly unusual 
enough in poetry. The “music” is chiefly 
the clanking and smashing of glasses 
acd bottles, and tue ribald jests and guf- 
fawings which alcohol generates. There 
is no doubt that these things are “virile,” 
there being nothing particularly gentle 
about the uses to which rum is publicly 
put by its votaries; but when it comes 
to the matter of “poetic feeling in its 
strongest sense,” it ‘would be difficult to 
twist any tap-room doings into a sem- 
blance of this. If Mr. Kipling’s verse, 
and the emanations of his immediate re- 
viewers are in existence a quarter of a 
century hence, the critics of that day are 
likely to believe that the entire present 
multitude was strangely afflicted with 
madness. 


“On the Face of 
the Waters” is 
the title of a story 
which Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel has written about Delhi, at 
the time of the Indian Mutiny. Such 
portions of her book as are devoted to 
the local characteristics of this roman- 
tically beautiful city with a prehistoric 
origin, are interesting; but it is difficult 
to understand how a conservative pub- 
lishing house, like Macmillan’s, came to 
print the sensational and _ sentimental 
rubbish with which the balance of the 
book reeks. There is so much awful 
slaughter crowded into it that gore seems 
to trickle downward from every page; as 
one reads it, an instinctive need of in- 
cessantly wiping one’s fingers is felt. 


*s+On the Face of 
the Waters.’’ 


The statement is 
current that Paul 
Bourget is seri- 
ously considering 
devoting the rest of his life to historical 
and critical writing, he is so much an- 
noyed at the many adverse things which 
have been said of his latest novel, “A 
Tragic Idyl.” This, if true, is a great 
pity; for no better study of life along its 
larger lites has ever been written than 
M. Bourget’s former story, “Cosmopolis.” 
In the case of the “Idyl,”’ appreciation 
has been denied him because he chose an 
unfortunate subject and treated it of- 
fensively, which he should have known 


M. Bourget and his 
‘‘Tragic Idyl.’’ 
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better than to do. Most French novels, 
when immoral at all, are so for truth’s 
sake, since the purpose of them is to 
definitely and accurately depict life as it 
is. “A Tragic Idyl” seemed to go farther 
’ than this. As well as can be determined 
by careful study, it had no higher pur- 
pose than to wallow in mud for mud’s 
own sake. Having gone to the extreme 
of in every way exceeding his literary 
prerogatives, M. Bourget should accept 
his merited castigation with good grace, 
and redeem himself by writing still a 
better story than any he has yet done. 


Richard Harding 
Davis should stick 
to fiction, which 
he seems to know 
how to handle much better than he does 
facts. Any way, his intended apology 
for Doctor Jameson and his South Afri- 
ean raiders is nothing like so interesting 
as were the Van Bibber stories, nor is 
it so well written—particularly when it 
tries to be smart. Either Mr. Davis is 
being overworked, or perkiness is out of 
his line. So few persons have the true 
literary instinct that no man who has 
once admirably demonstrated its posses- 
sicn should allow himself to descend to 
the debauchery of the same. 


Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. 


William Watson 
has vastly wunder- 
estimated the 
character of the 
British government if he had an _ idea 
that he could make it blush by putting 
cut his “Year of Shame,” a book of versi- 
fied protest against English inactivity in 
Armenia, in the blackest and most 
sombre binding. It would have availed 
him nothing had he printed it upon 
rhinoceros hide—not alone because it was 
written by Mr. Watson, but for the 
larger reason that its rhythmic invective 
is aimed at a body which no poetic re- 
buke has ever yet effected in the slight- 
est degree. It even lacks the satisfac- 
teriness of casting pearls before swine, 


Wm. Watson’s 
“*Year of Shame.’’ 


since it will not attain to the slight dig- 
nity of being devoured. 


When peoplewrite 
about places, they 
are usually either 
encyclopaedic, or 
gossipy to an offensive degree; but in his 
“Land of the Castanet,” .H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor has managed to miss both of 
these horrors. Even Pierre Loti would 
have to employ his entire equipment of 
energy to surpass him in the deft and 
accurate laying-on of local color. Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor’s book is so true to the 
Spanish life and landscape that in turn- 
ing his pages one’s nostrils fairly catch 
the scent of big red and yellow onions. 


‘sLand of the 
Castanet.’’ 


Now that there is 
Writers a new adminis- 
as Diplomats. tration at Wash- 
ington, there will 
forthwith be another scrambling among 
literary men for diplomatic and consular 
offices; and, as usual, there will be a 
large number of disappointments. It is 
eminently fitting, however, that men 
of letters should fill these places, because 
aside from doing their duty conscien- 
tiously, they always bring interesting 
notes home with them, to afterward be 
amplified into widely sought books and 
magazine articles. And as the public at 
large receives no other service from its 
diplomatic and consular corps, no matter 
where one travels nor what one needs, 
each change of government should at 
least ensure the reading classes a few 
good books. None of this is because the 
American representatives abroad are, 
generally speaking, bad fellows, but for 
the reason that they are restricted by 
rules and regulations which are dis- 
gracefully oppressive and narrow. But 
all such purely personal grounds for 
chagrin and vexation would shrivel into 
nothingness, if official residence abroad 
might always be parent to such brilliant 
literary performances as have glorified 
the names of Irving, Motley, Prescott, 
Taylor, Harte and others. 
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